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fessors themeelvee, but they are not the 
ones who most need the information that | - 
sent out to them, and such do not profit 
when one speake to them in ‘“ unknown 
tongues.” Not long since we saw in a con 
temporary an extract from a letter from a 
farmer, or what purported to be such, who 
wanted to know where he could get such 
‘“‘drugs”’ as proteids, carbohydrates and 
other things that the paper said the cows 
needed to have. He could not hav; ben a 
very regular reader of an agricu'tara 
paper, but we do not doubt that there are 
many such. And they are usually the ones 
who say farming does not pay. itis their 
children who need the education furnished 


milk producsrs for the sammoer months, and 
his success must depend upon the fee1 and 
care he gives during the last three months 
before the calf is dropped. We say that 
faring that time every animal shoald be 
k -pt in a thrilty condition, and yet not be 


‘accu nulating superflaous flesh. 


Taoey should bave the best of early cut 
bay, bec'uce it will help to keep m in 
ood condition withou: fatteniag them ud 
at the same time they should not be allowad 
to lose any flesh durinz this time. It isthe 
the'ty cow, growing while carrying the 
calf, that produces a thrifty end early 
mataring calf. This condition may bs pro- 
dacead by the use of a few roote, a little en- 


for the market, the two latter are of trv 
greater importanc,, while if hens are 
wanted only for egz production, select for 
breeding those thas are known to ba pro- 
lifie of eggs. Yet in this we should alro 
seek for form, e'z3 and early maturity it we 
oculd combine them, because as one-half the 
chickens are likely to be males, their sale 
{n the market will be of as mach im oortance 
as the number of eggs that the pullete mey 
prodace. It chickens are hatched out this 
month, keep them warm and feed so as to 
maintain a steady growth, and evan a 
rapid growth. Pallets hatched now are 
likely to sell for more as broliers 
when they weigh a pound andahalf each 
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that te, phosp»ates which have not been 

dissolved or treated with sulphuric acid, 

retarn larger yields of straw and grain than 

equal amoants of phosphates which have 

been 80 dissolved. Untreated South Carc- 
lina rock gave a larger yield than dissolved 
South Carolina rock. Dissolved South 
Carolina rock eells for from $10 to 
$12 per ton. When it is remembered 
that the raw rock costs about one- 
half thie, and yet apparently gives as 
aood or better results, the importance of 
the experiment is recogn'z:d. A conclusion 
drawn from the tests indicates that for the 
best results with untreated phosphates, it 
is desirable to have the soil well filled with 
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flo paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
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Qorrespondence from particular farmers, giving 
the results of their experience, is solicited. 
Letters should be signed with the writer’s real 
name, in full, which will be printed or not, a 
the writer may wish. 
fa5 PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to ad 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 
most active and‘intelligent portion of the com 
sunity. 





AGRICULTURAL. _ 


Agricultural Colleges. 

When the agricultaral colleges were first 
started in the United States their ability to 
teach agriculture was limited by the fact 
that there were few things in it that were 
so well established that they coald be set 
down ag invarisbie ruler, excepting such as 
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were known to every farmer. Ifthere was 
a general idea that farming consisted of 
turning over the soiland patting in seede, 
using animal excrements to promote growth, 


the crop when ripe, wecan scarcely blame 
the farmers for thinking that little educa- | 
tion was needed for the business. 

To feed the cows and milk them, to skim 
the milk and churn the cream, or to give 


corn to fattening animals and slaughter | 80d experiment stations hava thas far amply 
repaid to the people of the nation all thet 
the older | they have cost, but this does not preven: us 
States found themselves obliged to compete | {rom feeling that they have but just fairly 
with those on soils that had the primitive| >egan the work that they are destined to 
do, and if we criticise their work or their 
publications ocsasionelly it is not because 
we think they are not doinz well, bat 
because we feel that they are capsble of 
doing much more to advance the tuteres.s 
of the farmers. 


them, did not require a college education. 
It has been since the farmers in 


richness stored up through ages, or when 
they found that years of neglect had brought 
insects and diseases to lessen the value of 
their crops, and that the most carefal and 
painstaking received the highest prices for 
farm produce, whether it .were fruit, vege- 
tabler, dairy products or meate, and that 
they also were usually the ones who pro- 
duced them at the lowest cost, that they 
began to realizo the value of an agricultural 
education. 

Teachers and professors have kept but 
little in advance of their stadents, and of |! 
the farmers who are watching the results 


and often the latter have reached the facts 
while the studense and their teachers have 


to reach the same results. The work of the 


by colleges, experiment stations and agri 
cultural newspapere, and when they can 
killing weeds with the hoe and harvesting | ®@4 that to thelessons they have learned by 

practical experiencs on the farm, among 
the farm stock and crops, and unite wits It 
the industry and economy of their early 
life, they will be successful farmers. 


ss midwinter by farmers. 


corn and half your hay,” was supposed to 
on college farms or at experiment stations, | indicate that there were as many more 
weeks to foed the cattle at the barns as had 
passed since they were taken from the 


been working out experiments or theories | pasture. 


We believe that the agricultnral colleges 





Farm Hints for February. 


CARE OF MILCH COWS. 
The beginning of February is considered 
The old saying 
hat, ‘‘ On Candlemas Day have half your 


Bat the feeding from now until pasturege 


#grioultaral colleges and experiment sta- 
ticns has been of much importance to farm- 
ere, but we ventare to say that the next haif 
century will be more prolific of good results 
than the past 50 years, and we may see the 
‘ime, or some living may see it, when @ man 
will not be entitled to style himself a farmer 
without having passed a competitive exam- 
ination, and gained his diploma. any more! qaick to note anything wrong, any more 
than one has today to call hisselZ a phy-|then a musical education always enabies 


siclan or a lawyer without them. 
There have been doctors, 


Dreachers whose qualifications were bat 


little learning and a great deal of common 
sense, but today people are beginning to/ and if possible try to have them caive before 
a: for a more thorough education in special | they go to pasture, that they may not make 


} 


special branches 


practical benefit to them. 


/eriment station bulletins and essays | peen cases that could be traced to no other 
special topics reach bat a limited | oanse than the use of improper food, but 
er as they are originally given out, 
‘he complaint made by the National 
ve at its last meeting that some of 
bulletins were written in sach tech- 
-uage, apparently to show thé|, blow or a kick from some other anim, 
aghness of the edacation of the writer, 
be incomprehensible by the farmer 

® education was no greater than he 
d at a country public school, has much 
Toimpart knowledge 
ast use langaage suited to the under- | gondition of the cow, or of her having too 


iation in fact. 


‘ing of the scholar. 


‘6 comes in the true work of the agri- 

'sl editor and newspaper, not only to 

tbe facts that have been learned by 
=perience of others to a much larger 

Ser of people than get the original pub- 
‘long or hear the: eseays, but to place| or by exposure to cold winds and storms in 
‘in such a way that he who reads may 


OC ergtand. 


“any farmers have stadied these things, 


rread so much about them that they can 
Understand the technical term: as well as | agaiust by the farmer who has charge of the 





lawyers and | nataral talent is needed. 


tranches, and ask for common senre oply|a fall adder before the calif ieborn. We 
*- applied to the particular avocation. Each 
year we see the students at agricultural 
°. +g: increasing in number, bat there is 
gain among those who are taking! on most farms. 

: are called short courses, or stady- 

in dairy ssthools, 
‘ry schools, horticultare, jadaing of tat 
of other specialties, then there are 

® afnll course of polite literature, 
‘matics or the dead languages, and 
who attend the colleges are but few 

red to those who are stadying the| abortion before the time expires when the 
at the experiment stations, and the 

3 of experts in particular branches, for 
irpose of gaining information that will 


time again requires more jadgment or skill 
than it has for the past three monthe. We 
prefer tosay )adzment, becaase itis only by 
a constant watching of the stock aad notiag 
their condition that the feeder is able to 
detect errors or see what is nesded to im 
prove them when they are not doing well. 
Experience does not always give the eye 


ene to detect a false note. Something of 


Most farmers continue the practice of 
having their cows come fresh in the spring, 


will not here urge our ideas in regard to 
having fall calves and winter dairying, but 
will speak of the conditions as we find them 


From this time until the cattie go to past- 
ure there are two things that the farmer 
should keep in mind, which are, not to le3 
the cowe lose flesh and not to allow them to 
get too fat. And there are two things to be 
guarded against, which depend upop tne 
other two toa certain extent,—not to have 


calf is due, and not to have milk fever after 
it is dropped. 

Abortion is not always caused by the 
‘| feeding, but it may be at times. There have 


silage, or the bran, shorts or middliigs from 
wheat, but the use of cornmeal, gia‘en meal, 
oll or cottonseed meal darting the three 
months preceding calving should generally 
be avoided, while the other feeds named 
should not be used in such a way as to 
stimulate milk prodaction before the calf is 
born, if jadgwen: will telihow to use jast 
enough and not too much. 
We ara not amoigt108e who are sure 
thats cow ehould go ory two months or 
more before the calf is borr, or those who 
eay that she should never be milked before 
Calving, but we will say that we should pre- 
fer her to be dry for a month or aix weeks, 
and that ther- shoald not be an udder full 
enough to make it necessary to milk bef: re 
the calf is born. Batif the cow cannot be 
kept to these requirements without starve- 
tion or reducing ber flesh, we take our 
chances in keeping her well fed. 
OTHER FARM STOCK. 

The rules for feeding these animals are 
not mach different from those that need to 
be observed for the sheep and breeding 
cows. They must have enough to keep 
them in growing and thrifty condition. and 
while no} as often subject to milk fever as 
the more highly bred cows that have beep 
expected to prodace milk at least ten or 
eleven months in a year, they should not be 
80 fed as to induce them to large milk pro- 
daction untilthe young are two or three 
days old, and with the sows the increase 
ehould be æradual until the pigsere a week 
cld. Bat to let them lose flesh while cerry- 
ing the young is to invite weak, stunted of- 
spring that will grow and mature but 
slowly: 

HOTBEDS AND COLD FRAMES 

The Southern vegetables which fill our 
markets in early spring have discouraged 
those who formerly used hotbeds and cold 
frames to produce early vegetables for our 
market Oualy those who have the most 
modero arrangements can compete with 
them, and they are asserting tnat there is 
bat little profit in early produce, although 
they get better prices for what they grow 
than can be obtained for the S )uthern 
prodacts, most of which must be gathered 
befure it reaches the best condition, and 
ma ¢ ripen daring its transportation. 

Bat this should not cause the farmer to 
cease using these aids to an earlier prodac- 
tion of his plants. Tomatoes, celery, pep- 
pers, cabbages and others can be given an 
early start under glass, that not only gives 
them a lorgar bearing season, but enables 
the grower to obtain better prices for avy 
surplus he may have. He should have these 
luxaries of the season for his own use as 
early as the mechanic can afford to buy 
them in the market, for no one is better 
entitled to the fruits of the earth than the 
gardener who grows them. 

And we bave sprouted potatoes, corn, 





most of them, when not due to contagion or 
the sympathetic influence of having other 
cows abort near them, may be traced to 
some fall, or strain by slipping in icy yards, 


nd even to the drinking of too much wate 
ata temperature that reduced the cow toa 
point which the unborn calf could not en- 
dure. 
Milk fever may be the result of a too fat 


large a flow of milk and it not being drawn 
away, either before the calf is born or after- 
ward, but we think that more frequently it 
is the result of acold or achill taken in a 
stable when the pure air comes in so as to 


beans and cucumbers under glass so that 
we were able tu have them on our table 
much earlier than we could produce them 
by planting in the open ground. To do 
this we generally ased paper boxes to 
plant the seed in, which could be easily 
torn apart and thrown away when they 
were carried to the field for transplanting. 
The work of making a hotbed is not much 
while the cold frame, in which the glass 
merely protects from freezing, and raises 
the temperature a few degrees during the 
hours of sanshine, is even less troublesome 
and expensive. Plants that are started in 
the hotbed can bea moved into the coid 
frawe, and the former ured for other 





strike directly upon the body of the animal, 


the yards, or by lying down on damp, cold 
ground, where the chill could readily atrike 
to the most vital organs. 

All of these things need to be guarded 


plants. 
“THE POULTRY YAED. 

It istime now that the breeding pens 
should be made up, and if show birds are 
wanted, their inmates should be selected 
‘for feather and other points given value in 











the standard of the breed, as. well as for 


than they will be worth when well 
groen, and we would. trust to later hatches 
to give us onr layiog pallets for next winter, 
Only yesterday we saw what are called 
“eqn: Croiere,”’ scarcely larger than Finz, 
lish sparrows when dressed, eelling at 75 
cents to $1 a pair. We felt a little sym- 
pa:by with the farmer who q@oald no: sell 
hia early chickens at $1 each, bat kept them 
antil well growao and then sold them at 50 
centseach. To sellsuach little things at 
euch a price looked almost as bad as a 
bunco game, even ifthe buyer dd know 
what be waa getting. 


OUT OF DOOR WORK 


Of course when there is good weather one 
can draw manare out to the fields or bring 
home wood for the next year’s ase, and pre- 
pare it to season under cover before it will 
be wanted. These two jobs are always in 
order during the winter monthe, but there 
are some others that can well be done when 
‘the grouna is bare. One may trim the 
orchard st avy time when the wood is not 
frozap, and gather ap the limbsto be burned 
when dry enough. And when weather is 
suitable the old stone walle, stone heaps in 
the fields and other things that area nai- 
sance where they are, though perhaps vala- 
able in some other place, can be move, on 
the frcz3n ground or on sncw, much better 
than they can later when the ground has 
thawed. Bat we have had so little enow 
around Boston up to this time that we ex- 
pest to eee drifts in Fabraary and March. 
‘* Winter never blows awsy.’’ farmers used 
to tell as. 

PREPARE FOR SPRING 

When one cannot work out of doors he 
can stady the catalogues of seeds, fertil- 
izera and agricultural machinery or im- 
piements that come to him, and even visit 
those who are selling them. ‘hey have 
leisure now to spend in talkiag with 
the farmer, explaining to merits cf their 
goods, and they can be shipped now 
aod be sure to be on hend when wanted. 
All this work done now is so much time 
saved from the precious busy days after the 
plow can be started, and one does not waut 
to be waiting in a seed store or a more 
pretentious * agricultural warehouse ”’ in 
the busy season, when clerke will give him 
bat scant attention, aad both bayer and 
seller grudge the time necessary to make 
the trade 





Notes from Washington, D. C, 


The South Carolina and Florida phos- 
phate lands supply great quantities of ma- 
terial used jn the fertiliz3ar Known as super- 
phosphate or acid phosphate. This phos- 
phate deposit when mined is usually 
treated with sulphuric acid (oll of vitriol), 
and thus reduced to soluble form, by 
which the phosphoric acid it contains 
becomes available as plant food. This 
treatment about doubles the cost to 
the farmer of the raw phosphate It 
bas not been generally considered that 
the untreated phosphate had much if 
apy appreciable fertilizing properties. 
Some experiments, however, made by the 
Maryland Experiment Staticn, go to show 
that this is not the case, and would seem to 
warrant an entire revolution of fertil!zing 
practice and reduction of its cost. Thea ex- 
periments have been qaite careful, extend- 
ing back to 1895. They have included the 
grains and hay. 

Phosphate is not a complete fertilizer. It 
furnishes ooly phosphoric acid, one of the 
three principal constituents of plant food 
(nitrogen and potash being the others), but 
it is a very important element and growing 
plants take large quantities of it from the 
soil. 

The average total results attained by the 
Maryland experiments show that, contrary 





organic matter, sincs the condition of the 
soil largely affects the dissolution of the 
phospbates. Of the methods tested by the 
station the plowing uarder of clover gave 
the best results. 


Ant sgricultaral reports received from New 
South Wales describes, among other things, 
a method of securing a perfect fit for a rea’y 
made horse collar. “Selecta collar of the 
aiza and form best suited to the horse, let 
itsosk in water over night, wipe cff the 
surplas water in the morning, put the collar 
on the horse, and by means of the hame 
straps draw it snugly tothe sides of the back 
from the top to the bottom; then work the 
horse moderately through the day and the 
collar will be better fitted to the horse and 
to every inequality of his‘shoulders than the 
best expert in the country could do over 
an inapimate form. This ie the best, the 
easicat and most perfect method of fitting a 
collar than can be recommended. If collars 
have been fitted to horses by this method in 
the spring when they were fat, and they 
have been worked down thin in flesh, it will 
be necessary to soak the collar again and 
eadjuet as before.” 

The North Carclina Experiment Station 
recommends the following rece'pt for cook- 
ing soy beans, which are stated to be one of 
the best muscle producing foods grown 
The protein and nitrogen contained in the 
soy been is very Jarge- 

Scak the beans until the ekin rubs off, and 
stir ontil the ekins rise to the surface. Boll 
the beane, with or without bacon, antil 
anft, then season with salt, pepper and 
butter and serve. 

This makes a dish which is an excellent 
substitute for meat. The Japanese who 
eat litt'e meat, have eaten the soy bean 
from time immemorial, and to its effect is 
largely ascribed their wiry activity end en- 
duravee, as distinguished from the compar- 
ative weaknessand indolence of the mure 
scuthern rice eating natives. 


Bees, saysth Englishman, Albert Gale, 
Uke considerable water. Give them plenty. 
It saves time for them by preventing them 
going off to the creeks. A vessel with bits 
of cork or other floating material thrown ip, 
and pliseod i:. easy access to the bees, is a 
very useful thing in an apiary. A tin con- 
teiniog brackish water is also usefal. Bees, 
he seys, are very fond of salt, as will be 
seen by the eager way they search the 
ground where the liquor from corned beet 
has been thrown out, the margias of brack- 
ish streams, eto. 


Hon. Galusha A. Grow, member of Con- 
gress at large from Pennsylvania is a picta- 
reeque figure at the National Cepital. Mr. 
Grow is the father of the homestead law, 
which was enacted 38 years ago while he 
was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Grow introduced five pills at 
different session: before the measure was 
finally enacted. Under its provisions over 
200,000,000 acres of land have been deeded 
by the United States to homesteaders. 
Even in 1899, more than 6 000,000 acres were 
entered. Notwithstanding this,the Govern- 
ment atill owns, exclusive of Alaska and 
lalands, one-third of ite total area. Most of 
thie is arid land. 


The Missouri cow is ‘destined to come to 
the front. The Kansas City Star tells of a 
farmer in Saline County, Mo., who adver- 
tises as follows: ‘ Fall blooded cow, for 
sale, giving milk, three tons of hay, a lot of 
chickens and several stoves.’”’ There 
should have been no lack of buyers for 
this cow. 


Nitrogen or ammonia is the most impor- 
tantand expensive of plant foods. Am- 
monia that has been absorbed by the soil 
suffers no change 80 long as the soilis dry, 





and it is not tben available to the use of 


plants. Bat as soon as the soil is moistened 
Ditrification quickly ensues. 


The dairy bacteriologist of the Maryland 
Experiment Station states that the dairy 
cow improved by feeding is better than the 
grade which bas not been systematically 
fed, but that the beter and surer way is to 
combine thetwo nethode, letting breeding 
and feeding each have its inflaence. It must 
not be forgotten that no substantial im 
provement can be madeina herd of cows 
without liberal and proper feeding, no 
matter how good dairy baliz may be used. 


Uader the Goths, Vendals and other 
barbarian conquerors agriculture ia Earope 
sunk to a low condition of neglect and 
contempt. Its revival was due to the 
Saracen co! qierors of Spain. They devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil, 
and ander their rale brought agriculture to 
a point as high, perheps, as it hes since 
reached in any part of Europe. The ruins 
of extensive works for irrigation testity to 
Moorteh indaatry and ekill, and as well to 
the ignorance and indolence of their 
Spanish successors. 


Tha Natal G@overnmens has done what 
the United States Govarnmant ought to do 
to prevent the introduction into the country 
of pests and diseases; namely, issued a 
proclamation to the effect that all vlants 
and cattings shipped to Darban, the sole 
port of entry, must be accompanied by a 
satisfactory cfficlal certificate as to their 
freedom from diseases or pests, 


While Russia took the lead in 1898 in 
selling grain to Germany. The German 
importations from the United States in 1899 
exceeded those of Russia by 19,860,000 
bashela. Guy E. MITCHELL. 





Bees and Honey. 


An Ohio corresapoadent of Gleanings 
writes that in 1898 he found his bees work- 
ing busily on a field of clover about a mile 
and a half from home, while there were 
none to be found on a field of 30 acres or 
more, a part of which was not more than 50 
yardsand on another side not more than 40 
feet from his 30 colonies cf bees. Twoor 
three days later he found his bees had 
ceased work, and visiting that field he found 
the clover had bssu cut. When the second 
crop of clover was in bloom he found his 
bees wert to the same field for their 
honey, or honey-making nectar, to epeak 
more exactly. By paying a little extra 
price he obtained seed from that second 
crop, but an unfavorable season and winter 
killing gave him a poor crop of clover, but 
his father, who used apart of the seed, 
said he never saw bees working more 
busily on buckwheat than they did or his 
clover, and a weak colony which be took to 
his father built up among the strongest, 
and all of them made full hives. So it 
seems that there is a prospect of 
a short tube variety of clover, if 
we can save seed from such fields 
as bees are found to work busily 
upon. Bat we think it will not be found 
upon the rank-growiaog varieties of clover, 
or on that grown on fields that are highly 
manared with nitrogenous mapare, yet any 
one who has a clover field where the bees 
seem to gather much honey will do well to 
save the seed from it and advertise it. 
Possibly the habit of growing short tubes 
may not be overcome by even liberal ma- 
naring cr rank growth, and those who want 
it for bees would or ehould be willing to 
pay an extra price for such seed, and even 
to sow it on light land to keep the blossoms 
from growing too large and developing too 
long tabes. The experiment is worthy of a 
fair trial. 


There is a report from England of a bee- 
keeper who has been sued for damages, and 
sentenced to pay them, too, because his bees 
were so vicious that they would not allow 
the workmen of his neighbor to cat the 
gracsina lot near the apiary, and they 
killed an old mare that was pasturing near 
by. The jadge said that those who kept 
bees must be held liable for any injury done 
by them if they were vicious, as the owners 
of vicious animals might be. This seems to 
us very good lage, but there may be anothe 
side of the story to be told. Did the 
owner koow them to be vicious, and wa 
they provoked to meke an attack? 


The famous U tter case in Orange County, 
New York, in which one of the Utter 
brothers was by the local jastice awarded 
$265 for damages done to his peaches by his 
brother’s bees, he claiming that the bees 
punctured the peaches, suckiog out the 
jaice and making them unfit for sale, has 
been tried again upon an appeal. There 
were several local witnesses who testified 
that they grew peaches and also kept bees, 
and they never knew beesto do any dam- 
age to sound peaches, and one said 
he, thought that bees were absolutely 
necessary to a peach orchard to fertilize 
the blossoms. But the chief witness was 
Prot. Frank Benton, assistant entomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. He has been for 30 years rateing 
and studying bees, and has had thousands 
of them under the microscope. The tongae 
of the bee Is soft and fiexible and cannot 
become rigid or stiff, and it could not 
puncture a peach. Neither can the bee so 
move its head as to bring its mandibles or 
jaws into a position to bite a peach. The 
feelers are also too soft to pierce a peach, 
and they are supposed to ba the organs of 
touch and smell. The bees sometimes meet 
and wind sheir feelers about each fother, 
which seems to be their way of shaking 


hands. 

The jary were out only 15 minutes and 
brought in a decision that there was no 
cause for action. This decision is a decided 
victory tothe beekeepers. We have been 
informed that the Beekeepers Association 
assisted in defending this case. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Dairy Notes. 


A speaker at the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dairy Union gave four objections to 
the practice of buying dairy cows, and four 
reasons why the dairyman should raise his 
own cows. We will unite them as they are 
simply the reverse of each other. 

If one raises his own he knows the an- 
cestry of itand can raise his calves from 
his best cows and from the best sire tbat he 
can get the use of. if not absolutely sure 
of getting one better than its mother he 
stands a good chance of doing so, waile it 
he bays a cow there are many chances that 
she will not prove as good as he was led to 
expect by the representations of the seller. 

It he keeps his animals under good ean- 
itary conditions he need have bat little fear 
of disease, either contagious or inherited, 
while from acow bought and put in the 
herd there may be some disease intro 
duced that will contaminate every animal 
in it. This is of importance in these days 
of taberculosis. 

If one raises a cow, she should begin to 
ba self supporting or a little more at two 
years old, and shouid ba usefal and profite 
ble for many years after that, while the 
majority of cows that are brought in for 
sale are from seven to to nine years old, and 
often sold for some fault so that the pur 
chaser gets bat one year’s service out of 
them. 

He figared tbat he could ralee a heifer to 
two years old for a cost $32.53, after which 
it becomes a source of profit, while the 
average price of a good cow brought into 
that State would be $50, and there would 
be chances of her not delng very good at 
that. 

To his reasons we will add some others, 
which we think scarcely less important. 
The man who raises a cow properly from a 
good parent never need have one with tose 
faults usually called tricks. She need not 
baa kicker or cross in barn or pasture, nor 
breachy, either tearing down or jamping 
over fences, while we have known men to 
buy cows with one or more of these faults. 

A cow bought and placed ia a new place 
among a strange herd will seldom do her 
best, unless for some fault she has been 
changed around so often that she expects to 
chavge hands every season or oftener. 

The man who raises his cows cannot 
only breed for the type he wants, batter, 
beef or quantity of milk, but he can feed 
for that particular type, and bring out the 
best there isin it, if he understands his 
business. Thess are good reasons, but we 
willadd another. A well-bred calf well 
cared for becomes what some one said the 
pig was, a ‘‘poor man’s saving bank,’’ 
where he puts in afew cents a day with- 
out feeling it, and after a while draws out 
his investment when itis a most welcome 
amountto him. It is like the man who 
raised the coltand at three years old he 
said it bad not cost him anything, for if he 
had not raised it he would not have hada 
oent more money than he had when he had 
the colt. 








At the World’s Fair, during the batter 
making test, it was found thas the cream of 
the Guernsey cows gave best results when 
churned at a temperature of 42°, Shorthorns 
at 48° to 50°, and Jerseys at 52° to 58°. But 
the Guernsey were baing fed with consid- 
erable amounts of oii meal, and the Jerseys 
were having cottonseed meal. Asa result 
of the temperature and food, the Jersey 
batter scored highest on ite firmness and 
the Guernsey the lowest, with the Short- 
horn half way between them. The jexperts 
thought the food had more to do in 
influencing the temperature of the churn- 
ing, and thus the firmness of the buster, 
than did the breed. It isclaimed;that when 
the cream is so warm that it does not take 
40 minutes for churning more fat is lost in 
the buttermilk, and the batter is likely to 
be lacking in color and grain, and often in 
flavor, than when it requires fall that time 
or longer. Also by some that the cream 
from cows whose milk does not show over 
three per cent. butter fat;will not make 
butter that is first clase in texture and 
grain. 

Weare scarcely willing to accept either of 
these statements, even on the opinion of ex- 
perts, as we have never made butter that 
was much better in grain end the waxiness 
of texture that we like to see than 
such as we have made from the old fash 
ioned red nativesof Naw Eagland, probably 
grade Devons, which certainly were not 
very large prodacers at the churn; nor did 
we ever make butter better in color and 
flavorthan we made from Jersey cream 
which we could churn in from 15 to 20 
minutes for 4C pounds of batter at a charn 
ing. Thebutter from the natives was a 
little too pale, or near straw color, while 
not even feeding cottonseed meal or wash 
ing in ice water insured the grain and 
firmness we liked in the Jersey butter. And 
this when we are taking especial‘care not to 
overwork the batter. 


Professor D. H. Otis of the Kansas Sta- 
tion publishes some fizures as to the cost of 
keeping acowa year. It was found there 
that the herd averaged to consume 6166 
pounds of rough forage, and 2350 pounds of 
grain per cow in the year, when they were 
givea all they would eat of a balanced ration. 
This cost there $29.86. Practical dairymen 
reported time required to milk and feed, 
clean stables and wash the milk atensils, 
and they averaged 125 hours per cow ina 
year, which at 10 cents an hour would be 
$1250. The average value of the cows 
are $40, interest at eight per cent., 
$320. Loss by failure to breed, or 
loss of calf and by accidents isarisk that 
he estimates at $275ayoar. Thie leaves 
$18.45 above the $29 86 that the calf and 
milk should yield before the owner obtained 
a profit. He finds a part of that in raising 

he calf to six months old at a cost of $9, 
and having it worth $20 then. For the 
Eastern dairy we should add one-half to 
cost of labor, making it $18.75, and one- 
third to cost of hay and grain, making it 
$40, reduce the interest to6 per cent. and 
allow the other item to stand, making total 
cost of keeping the cow one year $63.90, to 
be balanc:d by valine of calf, milk and 
manure. 








Save the Calves 


Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
Promptly Checks Scours. 

It has proved its power to cure the worst 
cases and is put on the market after long 
and successful trial. It is prepared by ex- 
pert chemists of large practical experience. 
Full directions for care of calves, with de- 
scription of the methods pursued at Hood 
Farm accompany each bottle. Price $1. By 
express to any railroad express point in the 
United States for $1.25. We shall be pleased 
to answer all inquiries relative to care of 
dairy cows and swine. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOO & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Association of Rhode Island 
College Poultry Students. 
Some time ago Dr. A. A. Brigham, head 
ofthe Agricultural Department of Rhode 
Island College, conceived the idea of cailing 


a meeting of the students and instructors; 


of the poultry classes of that institution to 
consider the formation of an osgaoization 
for the advancement of poultry culture and 
to assist in the carrying on of investigations 
and experiments in poultry keeping. Asa 
result of a notice to the effect that such a 
meeting would be held in Boston daring the 
poultry show, a goodly namber assembled 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Friday, Jan. 18, at 8 
P. M., to consider the question. Among 
the number were representatives of all four 
poultry classes, a number of instructors and 
many friends of the institution. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Brigham, who briefly stated his views, and 
then called for an expression of the opinion 
of any who desired to speak upon the mat- 
ter. After the discussion a vote was taken 
and it was &nanimously agreed to form an 
organization under the name“ The Asso- 
ciation of Rbode island College Poultry 
Stadents.” Thomas H. Taylor, Jr., was 
e’ected secretary pro tem., and then the 
report of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws was called for. The committee, 
which consisted of F. H. Stonebarn, chair- 
map, T. H. Taylor, Jr., Mrs. L. R. Hodges, 
H. P. Richardson, John Allen and N. E. 
Benson had carefully performed the duty 
assigned to them, and the report as read by 
the chairman was adopted by the Associa- 
tion with the change of but few words. 

After adopting the constitution the matter 
of the election of officers was next taken up, 
and a committee on nominations, consisting 
of L. Robbins, R. W. Dallas and F 8S 
Graham, was appointed by the chair 
While the committee was deliberating the 
association was entertained by F. L. Seqe }, 
who sketched in colored crayon the prize 
winning S. O. Rhode Island R:d male 
exhibited by the House Rock Poultry Farm. 
The artist was heartily applauded and 
tendered a vote of thanks, aud the picture 
is preserved as a souvenir of the meeting. 

The nominating committee submitted tha 
following names, and the nominees were 
daly elected by the association: Presi- 
dent, Frederick H. Stoneburn," Morristown 
N. V.; Viee President, F. L Marion 
North Woburn, Mass. ; Secretary Treasurer, 
Thomas H. Taylor, Jr., Kingston, R. I; 
Executive Committee, one year, Mrs. F. H. 
Valentine, Westfield, N. J. ; Executive Com- 
mittee, two years, Dr, A. A. Brigham, King 
ston, R. I. 

After short speeches by the newly elected 
Officers the president took charge of the 
meeting,and the remaining time was devoted 
to the discussion of various interesting top. 
ios. Adjourned at 1020. The time and 
place of the next annual meeting will be 
avnounced by the executive committee. 

The new association etartse avder very 
favorable circumstances, and g'ves promise 
of being of great value to the noultry in- 
dustry of America. To quote from Article 
4 of the constitation, “ Any student or 
inatractor in the poultry classes of the 
Rhode Island College is eligible fer mem 
bership,” and all such should join imme- 
diately. Applications should be made to 
the secretary. Toe dues are placed very 
low, 50 cents per annum, enough to merely 
cover the necessary expenses of the secre- 
tary’s office. 


While strictly fine creamery is scarce and 
firm at nearly last week’s prices, low 
grades are in over supply and weak at pres 
ent quotations. Buyers take them only in 
small lote, as they are hoping for better 
goods. There were lots of Northern and 
some Western that sold at 23 to 23) cents, 
but they were few, and not many receivers 
reported sales at over 22} cents, though they 
said they could have got more for better 
quality. It is safe to say 23 to 23% cents for 
fancy assorted tubs, bulk of New York 
large, and Westero assorted spruce at 22) 
to 23 cents, with ash tubs at 21 to 22% cents 
Ea:tern ranges from 20 to 22 cents and good 
firsts at 20 to 21 cents, with seconds at 18 to 19 
cents. Boxes selling well, but prints a little 
slow, at 234 to 24 cents for extra sNorthern 
creamery, 23 to 234 cents for extra Western, 
dairy extra 21 to 22 cents and common to 
g 0d 19to 20cents. There is bat little of 
«x ra Jane creamery in storage, and choice 
1 ts are taken at 21 to 21% cents, but there 
is plenty at 19 to 20 cents, and some Jaly 
and Augast lots sold at 16 to 18 cents for 
szports- Renovated butter is slow at 17 to 
18 cents, and offerings at 12 to 16 cents not 








en wanted. Extra Vermont dairy sells 





fairly well at 20 cents and Naw York at 19 
cents, but firsts are hard to pleceat 17 to 18 
cente, and so are seconds at 16 to 17 ornts. 
Imitation creamery is dull at 133 to 15 cants 
and ladles are 12 to 14 cents, with little 
demand. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 13,610 tubs and 17,746 boxes, a 
total weight of 637,908 pounds, inclading 22,- 
500 pounds in transit for export, and with 
the latter left out the net total is 615,388 
pounds, against 752,119 pounds the previous 
week and 550,897 pounds the corresponding 
week last year. This shows a decrease from 
last week, but an increase compared with 
last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 80,619 gounds, sgainst only 179 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York 8326 tubs were exported. 
No exports from Montreal. 

The Qainey Ma:ket Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports the following statement for 
the week: Taken in, 901 tubs; out, 6260 
tubs; stook, 45,265 tubs, againat 26,816 tabs 
atthe same time last year. The Eastern 
Cempany reports a stock of 6450 tubs, 
against 2000 tabs at the same time last year, 
and with these added the total stock is 
51,715 tabs, againet 23,816 tabs a year ago. 





Boston Fish Market. 

The heavy winds outeide for the past 
week have made the catches very light. 
There is a good etiff market with shore and 
fancy fish rather short, and prices are 
higher. Market cod are bringing 33 to 5 
cente, with large at 53 t0 6 cents and steak 
at 63 toS8 cents. Haddock are bringing 4} 
to 6 cents, with larze hak) at 44 cents and 
small at 33 cente- Polloox ie short at 3 to 44 
cente, with cask at 3 cents. Bassisin fair 
suoply at 16 cents for striped, 9 cents 
for sea and 7 o2nts for biack. Hali- 
bat is in good supply at 13 cents for white 
and 11 cents for gray, with bluefish at 8 
cents. Spanish mackerel 15 cents, pompano 
14 cents, sheepshead 13 cents and red 
snappers 8 to 12 cents. Lake trout are 
bringing 12 cents, with sea trout steady at 
5 cents and whitefish at 14 cents. Perch 
are steady at 123 cente for sea, 6 cents for 
white and 5 cents for yellow. Frozen her- 
ring are bringing 12 to 2} cente, while green 
herring are off the market for the first time 
this winter. Pickerel are a little short 
at 14 cents. Smelts are in fall supply 
st 10 cents for native and 4 to 6 cents for 
Eastern. Eals are9 cents. Fresh tongues 
9 cents, with cheeke at 7 cents. Eastern 
fecz3n salmon is bringing 16 cente, with 
Western at 8 cents. Ossters ara steady in 
fair demand et $1 for Norfolke, $1.15 for 
fresh opened Stamfords and $1.25 for selected 
Norfolxs and Providence Rivers. In the 
shell, Blae Points $259 a bushel, Clams 
are stcady at 50 centsa gallon, or $2.50 a 
barrel. Shrimps 85 cents a gallon and 
scallops $1.25 a galion, L>bsters15 cants 
alive and 17 cents boiled. 





Vegotabies in Boston Market. 


There seems to be a good supply of both 
Dative and Soathern vagetables in the mar- 
ket, and prices remain about steady under 
she influence of ja quickening demand. 
Carrots and old beets are 40 to 50 cents a 
bushel and new beets have come in at $2 
to $250adozsn bunches. They are hot- 
house growo. Parsnips 50 to 65 cents a 
bushel, and fiat tarnips from 30 to 40 cents. 
White French $1.25 barrel and yellow 90 
cents. Native onions are firm at $2.50 to $3 
a barrel, and some choice Newburyport are 
reported as selling at $325. Spanish are 
$125 a crate and Bermada $2.25. Leek 
40 cents a dozen and radishes cheaper at 25 
cents. Hothouse cucumbers a little easier 
at $10 to $14 per bundred for No.1 and No. 
2 or poorer from $2 to $8 Green peppers 
$2 for six basket case- Tomatoes from hot 
house 80 to 40 cents a pound, and the South 
ern are $2.50 to $3.50 a crate, as to their 
quality. Rhubarb has arrived here at 15 
cents a pound. Celery steady at $4 to $5 50 
abox. Hubbard squash steady at $25 to 
$30 aton and Turban or Marrow lower at 
$1.50 a barrel, scarce, but in small demand. 
Artichokes $1.50 a bushel. 

Cabbages remain very steady at $1.25 to 
$135 barrel and sprouts at 123 to 15 cents 
aqaart. Lettuce prime tochoice $1.25 to 
$150 a box, with some at a lower price. 
Native spinach 40 to 45 cents a box and 
Southern at $1 50 to $1.75 a barrel. Dande- 
lions are cheaper at $1.50 a boxand bet 
greuns steady at $1.25 to $135. Endive $1 a 
dozen. Parsley higher at $2 to $2.25 
per box. Egg plant at $2 to $2.50. 
String beans in fair demand at $2 to $2.50 a 
case. Mashrooms 40 to 50 cents a pound. 





Potatoes have been in moderate receipt, 
but the market is well supplied. Some fancy 
Houlton Green Mountains are at 68 to 79 
cente, Aroostook extra 65 cents, and fair to 
good 63 cents. Hebrons, extra, 62 to 65 
cents and fair to good 60 cents, Dskota 
Red 55 cente. White stock dull; New York 
round at 55 to 58 cents, long 53 cente, West 
ern round 55 cents and long 50 cents. 
Jersey sweets dull at $1.50 to $1.75 for 
double head barrels. 





Poultry and Game. 


The poultry market is dall and apytbing 
not strictly choice has little demand. Even 
fresh killed siock has to ba fancy to bring 
the top quotations. Choice large roasting 
ehiexens are 14 to 15 cente, but average lots 
seldom reach over 12 or 123 cents, and fair 
to good go at 9 to 11 cente- Some extra 
choice fowl are 11 to 12 cents, but more go 
at 9to10 cents. Ducks are 12 to14 cents, 
geese 10 to 12 cents, pigeons 75 cents to $1 a 
dozen and squabs $1.75 to $225. Western 
dry packed stock in good supply and com- 
ing in good condition. There are some 
selected lots of chickens that bring 11 cents, 
bat 9 to10 cents takes average lote, and 
some not quite up to the average bring 
8 or 8 cents Fowls are in fall 
supply- Some choice headed in boxes 
bring 93 to 10 cents, bat choice in barrels 
are9to 93 cents, and light weights 8 to 
8§ cents. Choice large capons are 123 to 13 
eents, and small or medium are 11 to 12 
cents. The-demand for turkeys is light, 
and choice young hens are 12 to 12} cents 
drawn and 114 to 12 cents undrawn, mixed 
weights go at 103 to 11 cents, young toms at 
9 to 10 cents and No. 2 lots at7 to 8 cents 
Duoks are 10 to 12 cents, geese 8to9 cents. 
Bat little doing in live poultry. Fowlsgo at 
94 to 10 cents and chickens at 8 to 9 cents, 
with old roosters at 6 cents, alive or dressed. 

Game is quiet. Only moderate demand 
for grouse. Dark are from $1 to $1.10 for 
fair to good and $1.15 to $125 for choice 
beavy. Light from 75 cents to $1 a pair 
Qiails having fair sales at $175 to $2 a8 
dczea for choice, but others dull at $1 to 
$150 adozen. W.1d ducks moving slowly. 
Some canvas backe are $1.50 to $2a pair, 
redheads $1.25 to $150, black 80 cents to $1, 
mallard 75 to 90 cents and teal 50to 60 
cents. A fair but not heavy supply of rab 
bite and moderate demand at 15 to 20 cents 
apair for Western. Jack rabbits 40 to 60 
ceate- 


a 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


With rece!pts of 12,515 barrels of apples 
last week, and only 4501 barrels exported, it 
ia not strange that trade js called dal), and 
that inferior lots are being put at lower 
figares- King sell from $250 to $3 a barrel, 
Spy $2 to $3, No-1 Baldwin $2 to $2.50, No. 
1 Greening $1 75 tn $225, No. 2 of either 
$1 25 to $1 50, Talman Sweet $1.50 to $2 and 
common cooking 75 certs to $125. Cran- 
berries selling slowly at $8 a barrel for 
choice Cape Cod and $6 to $7 for medium. 
Boxes at $2 to $250. Florida oranges, 
choice bright, $3 to $3 25, Rassets $2.50 to 
$275 and large coarse at $2to $250. Tan- 
gerines $4 to $5:25 a box and grape fruit 
$5 to $5 75 for choice to fancy, $4 to $4.75 
for fair to good. Florida strawberries ino 
bat small supply at 40 to 50 centea quart. 

California seedling oranges $1:75 to $2.25 
a box, Navels 176, 200 and 216 counts $3 to 
$3.50, 150 counte $2.75 to $3, 112 counts 
$2 50, Jamaica oranges $4.50 to $5 a barrel, 
176, 200, 216 counts $3 25 to $3.50, 126 and 
150 counts $2.75 to $3. Jamaica grape fruit 
$4.50 to $5.50 abox, Nassau $5 to $6 and 
California $2.50 to $3. Lemons a little 
scarce ant fancy 300 bring $3.75 to $3.25, 
choice $2.50 to $275, 360 counts $2.50 to 
$2.75 and 420 to 500 counts $1to $1.50, 
Malaga grapes are steady at $6 to $9 per 
cask. Fige unchanged at 8 to15 cents a 
pound for Tarkish. Dates easier at $4.50 a 
box: Bananas in little demand at $150 to 
$2 a stem. J 


The Hay Trade. 


Heavier receipts of hay and a very light 
demaud daring the month has caused easier 
prices in many markets. New York city, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City do not feel this 
asmuch as some other points, as the re- 
ceipts in New York during the week were 
7900 tons against 8240 tons for previous 
week and 8470 tons for same week last 
year. The export of 6820 baler, againat 1411 
bales last week, helped to lessen the supply, 
and in the other cities there has been some 
improvement in the local demand, though 
pot to the extent that had been looked for. 

Boston received a liberal supply of 392 
cars last week, of which only 66 were billed 








tor export, and 25 cars of straw. As more 


than usual was of the best grade prices are 
@ little “easier on that, and quotations are 
or timothy, choice, large bales, $18 to 
$18 50, small bales $17 50 to $18, No. 1 large, 
$17 to $18, small $16 50 to $1750. O-her 
grades, both sizas, Nc. 2, $16 to $17. No.3 
timothy, clover mixed and clover, $15 to 
$16. Straw, long rye, $16 to $17, tangled 
rye $11 to $12, oat $9 to $9.50. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
prices at various markets on Jan. 25, as $19 
at Brooklyn, Jersey City and Atlanta. In 
New York and Boston $18.50, Philedelphia, 
Richmond and New Orleans $17.50, Balti- 
more $16.50, Baffalo, Nashville and Pitts- 
burg $16, Cleveland $15, Cincinnati and 
Loufeville $14.50, Memphis $14.25, Dulath 
$14, Chicago and St Louls $13.50, and 
wheat hay in Sen Francisco the same, 
Minneapolis $13, Kaneas City $10.50, Prairie 
hay at Chicagoand Dalath $12, Pitssburg 
$11, St. Louls, Minneapolis and New 
Orleans $10.50, Memphis $950 and Kansas 
City $9. 

The Montreal Trade Balletin reports 
some misunderstandings or worse between 
the hay shippers in Caneda and buyers in 
the United States, by which the latter have 
not received as much as they expected to 
get for their hay, and says such mistakes 
often crop up on a falling market. The 
Government is buying hay at country points 
to ship by way cf Ss. John, N. B, to South 
Africa. 


-__ 


Export apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to E1ropean 
porte for the week ending Jan. 26, 1901, 
were 21,801 barrele, inclading '15,030 barrels 
to Liverpool, 4425 barrels to London, 1699 
barrels to Glasgow, and 647 barrel. varioue. 
The exporss incladed 4501 barrels from 
Boston, 9038 barrels from New York and 
8262 barrels from Portland. For the same 
week last year the apple shipments 
were 30,455 barrels. The totel apple ship- 
ments since the opening of the season 
have been 1,146,731 barrels, same time last 
year 1,082,632 barrele. In detail the ship- 
ments have been 371,367 barrels from Bose- 
ton, 210,235 barrels from New York, 153,869 
‘arrels from Portland, 246,955 barrels from 
Montreal), 139,841 barrels from Halifex, 
20,801 berrele frcm Annapolis and 3693 
barrels from St. John, N. B. 

A letter from Liverpool to Chester R. 
Lawrence, Faneuil Hall Market, ander date 
of Jan. 19, says: Maine stock shows no im- 
provement, a few lots turning out well, and 
bringing fair prices, but buyersthink stock 
generally is over ripe. Naw York has sent 
but little, only a few Golden Rassetes- Cali- 
fornia Newtown Pippins are attracting 
more attention, but the looked for improve- 
ment in price has not yet oanifested itself. 
Raceipts at Liverpool from Aug. 12 to Jan. 
12, 583,589 barrels, 44.186 boxes. Last year 
at same date 488998 barrels. Quotations: 
Boston and Maine Baldwins No. 1 tight 
$2 88 to $426, No.2, which inolades those 
slack packed, $180 to $348. Greenings 
No. 1 $2.88 to $3.90, No. 2 $2 16 to $2.76, Ben 
Davis, No. 1, $3 36 to $4 02, No. 2 $240 to 
$3.48, New York Rassets, No. 1, $3.36 to 
$3 66, No. 2 $2 40 to $3 06, Nova Scotia Bald- 
wins, No. 1 $288 to $3.42, No. 2 $240 to 
$276, Canadian Baldwine,No 1 $360 to 
$5 28, No. 2 $3.12 to $4 44,Spys $4.08 to $5.28 
No. 2 $3.12 to $4.44, Golden Rassets $3 72 
to $5.04, No. 2 $3 to $4.20, Seeks, Ban Davis 
and Canada Red, No. 1 $3.60 to $5.76, No. 2 
$313 to $432, California Pippins, 4 tiers, 
$1.54 to $1 60. 

Cable dispatch to O. R. Lawrence, dated 
Jan. 30, eays, ‘* The apple market continues 
active Baldwins $312 to $3 96.” Freight 
rates are now 45 cents a barrel to Liverpool 
and 50 cents to London. 








New York ” arkets. 


Table potatoes in good supply but prices 
steady. Long Island in bulk $1.50 to $1 87 
abarrel, Jersey prime $1.25 to $1 62, State 
and Western per 180 pounds $1.50 to $1 75, 
sacks $1.50 to $160. Bermuda stock sells 
slowly at $4 to $5 for No. 1 and $3 to $3.50 
for No.2. Vineland sweets at $2 to $2 50a 
barrel, other Jersey $1.75 to $2 or 75 cents 
to $1 a basket. Native onions firm for 
fancy lots but others weak. Connecticut 
and Long Island white at $3.50 to $5 50, 
yellow at $2 to $3, red at $2 to $2.75. 
S'ate and Western double head barrels 
yellow $225 to $250 per 150 pounds, 
yellow $250 to §275, red $2.25 to $2.50. 
Orange County bags white $2 to $4, yellow 
$2 to $2 50, red $2 to $2.50. Barmuda $2 to 
$2.25, and Havana $2 to $2.12 a crate. Beets 
old 75 cents a barrel New Fiorida 75 cente 
a crate, Charleston $4 to $6 per 100 bunches 
and New Orleans $3 to $4. Oarrote washed | 





Si barrel, unwashed 60 to 75 cents, New 


Se 
Bermuds 75 centeto $1.25 
parsoips 75 cents to Sia dt gg i — 
tarnips 75 to 85 cents for a 
and 70 to 80 cents for Jersey. Celery |. 
20 cents a dozen for small, 25 to 35 * 
for modium and 40 to 60 cents for ! 
Squash $1 25 to $150 a barrel for fi 15) 
$1 to $1-25 for Marrow and 75 Cente | 
for Florida white. Cabbage fairly pi: 
$3 to $4 per handred for Long Leland 
$15 to $18 a ton for Siate. Canuiiti 
selling very well at $2 to $3 a bask: 
Fiorlda and $1 to $3 0 case for Calif . 
Sprouts 4 to 10 cents a Qiart. Cacam 
in small supply at $2 to $3 a crate 
Florida, hothouse $150 to $2 a diez 
prime to choice and 75 sents to 81 og 
No.2 Florida peppers 75 cents to 3 
carrier. Egz plants, Fiorids, 32 9 
barrel and $1 to $2 erate. Green pcs. 
to $3 50 a basket for Florida, $1.50 to « 
ence for California. String beans beer « 
in demand, others hard to sel), Florida +; 
$1 to $3 a crate, green $1 to $250. To; z 
toes from Florida $1 to $3 a carrier ; 
from Havana $1 to $2, with hothouse , 
to 30 cents a pound. Hothouse Q8pare. ; 
$6 a dozen bunches, rhabarb 40 to 75 cents 
radish $150 to $3 a hundred and _,..- 
rooms 20 to 40 cente a pound. — 
Hothouse lettuce scarce, choice 3: h 
dozens in a case, 75 cents to Sl adiz:n,.. ,; 
to fair $2to $3 a case. New Orleans 8 to 
$8 a barrel. Florida $150to $4 a ba 
, and Charles'o2 $1 50 to $425 Norfolk i sia 
85 cents to $1@ barrel. Oxra$i 75. - 
acarrier for Florida and $1 to $1: es — 
Havana. New Orleans chicory $4 jw ¢ a 
barrel,escarole $4 to $5,romaine $4 to $5, or 
$1 to $1.50 a crate from Bermuda. Par-ley 
$3 to $350 a hundred bunches from Now 
Orleans, $1 to $2a box trom Bermada and 
$1 to $1.25 a orate from Fiorida. Norfolk 
— 75 sy oy $1.50 @ barrel Balt). 
more 60 cents to $1. Green stuff f 
selling well. — 


Apples coming freely, but in good de 
mand and prices firm. Spitzenberg $3 to $5 
a barrel, Spy and Ben Davis $2 25 to $3 50 
Newtown Pippin from $1.25 to $4, Bald 
win, fancy, $3 to $3.50 and average Drime 
$225 to $2.75, Greenings, fancy, $2 50 to $3 
and good to prime $2.25 to $2.50, winter 
cooking, poor to fair $1 50 to $2. Cran 
berries sell slowly, and dealers making 
some concessions. Nominally, Cape Cod 
good to fancy, are $8.50 to $9 50, common to 
fair $7 to $8. Jersey prime $750 a barrel 
or $2 to $2.30 a box. Grapes ecarce, with 
few sales, at 10 to 12 cents a basket, 75 cents 
to $1.15 a case. Florida strawberries more 
plenty, with a good demand; fair to fancy 
are35to 60 cents a quart box, but onlya 
few fancy bring top price. 


oo 


First Fox—Fox huatiog is awfal! 

—— y cruel sport 
Second Fox—I should remark! I can’t uncer- 
stand bow the poor horses and dogs stand it as 
well as they do.— Puck. 
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When the millennium dawns and crooked 
paths sre made straight, what’s to become ot 
Boston ?—Exchange. 


Pe = ve —* (shivering at the breakfast 
— Woaat time did the natural gas tail 
—* gas tall last 
Tommy (before his elder sister could reply) 
Fi —* about half-past ten o'clock, | 

oline’s flame go out about that time.— 
Ohicago Tribune. 


“ What's become of that pie faced young man 
who used to bang around the Senator’s office?” 
“ He’s got a job. They made him a secret 
service cfilcer at the mint.”’ 

“Ob, I see. He's a mint spy.’— 

‘oan . = py.”’—Oleveland 


“You ain't acquainted around here much, be 
you?” asked the mountaineer of the man on 
horseback. 

14 No.” 

“I reckoned not. I don’t believe I’d go down 
the trail that runs past Abe Gore’s shack, if 
Iwas you. Abe bad bis hoss stole last week.” 

** Bat this ien’t his horee.”’ ) 

‘You don’’ seem to understand. I sin’t 
accusin’ you of stealin’ his hose. I’m simply 
intimatin’ to you that at present Abe happens to 
0e in need of a hoss purty bad. I wouldn't go 
down that road if I was you,”’ 


‘IT have bat 018 rule that I follow absolutely 
in this life, and that is to make other people as 
bappy as possible.” 

** Well,” ehe replied, “ you ought to be grati- 
fied, then, at what I heard a young iady say the 
other day.” 

* What was that?” 

** Bhe sald that whenever she saw you dancing 
she had to laugh.” —Stray Stories. 


*' T eee that the duke’s father in law intimates 
that the duke is hard up.” 

** St etrikes me that any duke is hard op who 
marries a Oincinnati girl.”—Oleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

“ Where is Josiar?’’ asked Mrs. Corntossel 
uneasily. 

* Well,” answered her husband, as he pro- 
ceeded to filt his pipe, “ I won’t say far certain 
If tre ice ie as strong as he thinks it {», he’s 
gone skatin’; and if it ain’t, he’s gone swimmia’.’ 
— Washington Star. 





——The Sabara, instead of being a low desert 
of marine origip, ie an elevated pistsau, which 
has been enormously denudated by the cisin- 
tegration of its rocks through temperature 
changes and the distribution of its dost by sigh 
winds. It is not entirely rainlesr, bas many 
fertile oaser, and only needs abundant wat: | 

produce luxuriant vegetation. 
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HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Scc'lay 8< 


Searert of the large hotels to Union Stati: 
Sieamors, business and amusement centre: 






fasts at 40 cente and table d’hote dinne” «’ 
eects are famous. 
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NOBBY, TURNOUTS 
Require everything to be in keepins: — 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and * ° 
ef thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary 
A horse te be active, stylish and services — 
must be well. You feed properly, ths! 





not all. You should feed also his — 
allow the hair to grow beautifally by - * 
GirosseRine. . Yor sale by all dealer 
ROopWIN & Co., Boston Agents. 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Points. 


We readin the California Cultivator of 
sarred Piymouth Rocks, one of which asa 
oailes made a record of 38 eggsin 38 days, 
.d another 26 eggs in 26 days. This is a 

od record, bat we are better pleased when 
ve see the record for the year, aswe think 

: may be possible to so stimulate egg pro- 
ction as to obtain phenomenal records 

r a short period, though for the matter of 

,at we do not call 38 days a short period 

r a ben to lay an egg every day. 

Bat our ¢xperience with the Barred Rocks 

shat they will lay as persistently through 

e year as apy breed weever knew, while 

12 large, brown shelled eggs look as well 
1 the dish as any we have seen, though not 

tier than Brabma or Langehan. We 
uink, too, that the eggs are more apt to be 

rile than thoseof any of the Asiatic 
reeds. 

We know that the Plymouth Rocks are 
ne favorite market poultry in Boston mar- 
-at, as there seems to be more of them sold 
nan of allothers, and they bring full prices, 
which smaller breeds do not, even when 

exceptionally well fattened. They are not 
o apt to be coarse as the larger Asiatics, 
and the yellow skin and legs, and abeeuce 
of feathers cn the latter, give them an at- 
tractive appearance that suits buyers. 

While we did not find them generally good 
sitters and mothers, being usually too 
.nxtous to get back to laying to remain long 
with the chickens, they were quiet, and did 
not break eggs or trample chickens to death 
as do the feathered legged, clamsy Asiatics. 
The chickens are hardy, grow rapidly and 
feather out quickly, and bya little care in 
feeding can be brought to a suitable size for 
broilers at 10 or 12 weeke old, avd very 
plamp, fall breaste? and broad backed 
broilers they will be, too. 

We do not kpow but the Baff or White 
Rocks are fally equal to the Barred variety, 
for we have had no experience with them, 
but we speak of the Barred birds from many 
years experience with them and other 
breeds, and we seldom found any one who 
has a good flock of them who could give any 
reason for wishing to change, exc.pting 
such as are ever ready to change for vari- 
ety’s sake. 


The Commissary Department of the 
United States army has adopted the dried 
or evaporated ¢gz as a part of the army 
ration. In certain sections of the great egg- 
producing regione, where eggs can be 
bought during the summer at perbaps eix 
or eight cents a dczen, establishments 
bave basen bailt to purchase eggs by 
the million, and as fast as they come 
in they are broker, and if ail right are 
dried as dry as they can be made, then 
granulated by grinding and pat ap in sealed 
cans, eachtwo pound can warranted to be 
equel to eight dozan of eggs. The material 
is sald to lock like sawdust, and when 
wanted for cooking only needs soaking in 
water to be ready t» furoish an omelet ora 
scramble. Of course it is -carcely suited 
for those who wanta ‘soft boiled” or 
“fried rare,” bat soldiers and Klondike 
miners cannot afford to be too particular. 
It is warranted to keep wellin any climate 
and for almost any length of time, and the 
G:vernment has sent several thousand cans 
of it to China and the Philippine Islands 
Here then is another market for the hen 
product in the season of over supply and 
low prices. 


Oats and wheat bran with green food in 
the shape of cabbages or roots are good 
feed for the hens, especially if the grain 
has been well scalded, but they are not na- 
tritious enough to form the entire diet for 
hens that are laying eggs. In fact, they 
cannot keep themselves in good condition 
upon such a ration, and certainly wiil have 
no surplus to furnish the rich material from 
which the egg is made. There should be 
corn or corn meal, wheat and meat in some 
form to supply nutritive elements. To be 
too lean to lay eggs destroys profit more 
surely than to be too fat, as they might be 
ifthe corn and meat were given without 
the lighter grains. Inthe latter case there 
mizht be hopes of their working some of 
the fat off by exercise, or consuming it ip 
furnishing heat for their systems in cold 
weather. Theskilfal poultry keeper is he 
whocan so combine all these foods as to 
supply the wants and wastes of the body, 
and also that which is need d for egg pro- 
duction in winter. 


Every one should know who keeps avy 
poultry whether they obtain any profit from 
them or not. Itisan easy matter to have 8 
ittle book and each night to pat down the 
nomber of eggs obtained during the day, 
and oncea week, or oftener if sales are 
wade, to carry out the value of them, which 
should include those used st home as well 
as any that are sold, for they are worth as 
much as they will sell for, and would cost 
more than that if oue had to bay them 
So also with fowl or chickens killed. Weigh 
them and credit them at market rates. 

The grain and other food givencan s0 
easily be charged to them when bought an¢ 
slleggs used for setting as well as pur- 
chases of fowl. This, with an inveptory 
which shows the puamber {and value at the 
beginning and end of the year will reveal 
ist bow their account stander, and we 
prophesy that some farmers who think the 
hen’s food costs more than their producte 
se worth would be astonished at the re. 

it. Weclatm that 50 hens well care! for 
*'\l yleld more profit than the average cov, 

| require much less care. 

Jor will we limit i¢ to hensalone. Thos 

10 have been keepirg ducks since ¢1 

xin was introduced, and who have so fed 

young ones that they were ready for 
srket at 10 to 12 weeks old, claim them to 

2 even more profitable results than henr, 

\ some of them can show an account that 

ves that to be the case. 

Vhen on a farm where we could have s 

d range for them, we found turkeys 

re profitable than hens, but we must 

<nowledge that they are not quite as 
isin. We have known people to have 

‘bad lack to lose mauy young turkeys, 

had more experience and apparently 
ob more care of them than we did, but 
experience was on farme where tarkeys 

! not been kept for several years. 

The Value of the Angora Cat. 

‘here bas been considerable sald lately 

regard to the raising of thoroughbred 
‘, more especially perhaps the Belgian 

It is neticable how rapid and well 
interest and breeding of the Angora cat 

*« Zrown compared with that of other pets 

~Sich would seem to have had a better 
sire. 

(nere is one decided advantage in the 
‘alsing of Angoras that other pet stock does 
“ot have, and that is, the demand and sup- 
D'y 18 ao governed that no matter how mary 
«ittens you raise there is always a market 
for the same, A cat can be owned by each 
“nd every person, whereas in raising Bel- 














gian hares there is only one person in a 
thousand who would care to have 
them or bother with them at all. 
So it is with the raising of pigeons, 
because no matter how fine one’s hutch 


of stock, where with kittens there always 
seems to bo a market, and good prices can 
be realized. If it is necessary to close out 
a kennel of cats, ail of them can be disposed 
of at a small discount, whereas, in the dis- 
posal of Be)gian hares and p!geone,they find 
avery poor market, and one is obliged to 
almost give away their stock, because there 
are very few purchasers. 

Knowing these valaable points in connec- 
tion with the Angoras it would seem that 
the breeding of them would not only be 
more extensive, but that there would be 
more interest shown in the breediog of 
finer and better specimens. There are 8 
few clubs organized in this country which 
are establiehing a certain line of pedigree 
that appears to the casual observer to be of 
much value and importance, yet if one 
knows how easily a kitten can: be entered 
and registered in these clube, the value of 
these pedigrees is not so great, especially 
to a breeder who is obliged to jmake mucb 
stady of his matings and stock in order to 
produce what he considers a satisfactory 
combination. 

Take all of the great prize winners of late, 
especially those in the white classer, one in 
tracing back will find that their fathers and 
mothers were all sorts of colors. Now ina 
particular case, one of the most promineit 
cats of today, being black himeelf, had 
parents of a very light color, almost white. 
It would not seem in that case tbat this cat 
would be strictly called a thorougbbred, 
and yet the breeding of these animals is so 
different from that of dogs, sheep or 
cows that no matier how a combination is 
started, the offepring is, one in five caser, 
Hable to be of a d'fferent color For this 
reason, then, the breeding uf stock is very 
much different than it would be supposed 
to be, and our registries of cats cannot be 
considered to be of great value st present, 
except simply for a pleasure seeking sa‘is 
faction which in many Inetances has a cer 
tain value and significance. 

The Auvgora ie far from being a perfect 
animal. Tlere are mang different types in 
speaking of colors and classes. There is 
what we consider the low studded or toy 
Angora. These wary greatly from the 
larger, long-legged specimens that seem to 
grow to more gigantic proportions and be 
come buge specimens. The toy Angora bas 
many charms over the larzer specimen, for 
the reason that they not only, asa rule, 
possess more beautiful and charming dis- 
positions, but are animals that grow round 
and attractive, having plenty of body to 
grow long far on, and being smaller, are 
more desirable for pets and for lap animals. 
Like doge, the emalier breeds are suitable 
for pets and lap-dogs, whereas a larger dog, 
such ac a collie or mastiff, no matter how 
fine a disposition it may have, yet tt is im 
possible to make s pet of it, the same asa 
email sky terrier or a spaniel. 

There are many cat shows being held in 
all of the large cities from nowon, and 
some cf the greatest shows that wi!l be he/d 
are those in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Rochester, Cleveland and other cities in the 
West. There are probably 100 in all, where 
as a year ago at this time there were but 10 
shows, and several years before that only 
one show, that of the National Cat Stow at 
Madison-square Garden. These shows for 
cate are sort of secondary. They are not 
conducted in the same manner as those that 
are held in Earope, as the establishment of 
classes and breeds is not so perfect as to 
really encouragé a breeder. 

A specimen, no matter what its breeding 
may be,cannot be entered in the same class, 
and havetbe same advantages, as a thor- 
oughbred with a perfect line anda perfect 
pedigree. Now whet does a pedigree 
amount to if an ordioary specimen (we 
admit that it may be equally as beaatifa)), 
is allowed to compete with one that has an 
extended pedigree and is an animal of great 
value for breeding purposes. This ordinary 
specimen, in many cases, wiillwin Now is 
the prize that such an animal secures more 
valuable toa breeder than the parentage of 
the otter where it is known for several 
generations? ° 

Many prizes that have been secured the 
past year or two, especially at some of the 
larger shows, are of no consequence in the 
way of the improvement of the Angora, 
but merely satisfies a fashionable society 
set which glories over anything that se- 
curesa blueribbon. These showr, while 
they are very enjoyable and sucosesefal in 
more ways than one, yet do not encourage 
the breeding and keeping of thoroughbred 
Angoras for the breeder, and they rather 
injarethe fad in this respect more than 
they benefit it, becanse as stated the breeder 
has no advantage over the ordinary society 
individual who simoly hes secured a good 
spec men, an * unknown qiantity ” 


CHECKED SOUTH. 


When the first keen winds of winter 
begin to be felt in the North, many an 
invalid is hurried away by anxious friends 
to the kindlier climate of the South. The 
cause is apparent 
as you look at the 
hollow cheeks and 
listen to the rasp- 
ing cough of the 
traveler. : 

Persons suffering 
with weak lungs, 
obstinate cough 
and severe hemor- 
rhage even, have 
found the change 
of climate made 
unnecessary by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery. It 
strengthens weak 
lun’s. cures obsti- 
nate coughs, and 
builds up the body 
with sound, healthy 
flesh. It contains 
no alcohol, neither 
opium, cocaine nor 
other narcotic. : 

“I feelthat I owe a 
debt of gratitude to 
a friend for recom- 
mending your medi- 
cine, as well as to 
you for preparing 
such grand remedies 
for chronic diseases 


especially, which the 
doctors failed to reach,” writes I. B. Staples, 




















others who meed your remedies. I am a rail- 
ing me in a warm room an 


uently into the cold air gave me bronchitis, 
Cnich became chronic ae deep seated. Doc- 


covery, 


took about three bottles to prevent a return 0 


ing another climate.” 


or aviary ie, itis very difficult to diepose 


., of Barclay, Osage Co., Kans. “I desire to 
aan the good word’ along for the benefit of 


road agent, and four years goo 8 eal y 


tors failed to reach my case and advised me to 
try a higher air, but, fortunately for me, a friend 
also advised me to try Dr. Pierce’s medicines. I 
commenced taking your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
*and by the time I had taken the first 
bottle I was better, and after taking about four 
bottles my cough was entirely gone. This was 
a year ago last winter; and again last winter I 


the trouble. I have found no necessity for seek- 


Free. The Common Sense Medical Ad- 





viser, 1008 pages, cloth bound, sent free on 
receipt of 31 one-cent stamps, to pay €X- 
ense of mailing on/y. Address Dr. R. Ve 
ierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
— —— 
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FANCY PANSIES. 





As the fad of the Angora increases, and ! 
we must admit it has not reached its z -nitb, ' 
the specimens will become better, stronger, | 
and individa:liy more perfect. ‘the facs of ' 
an Angora being considered weak and cell- 
cate is more due to inbreeding than any- 
thing elee. A specimen propar'y bred and 
carefully broughs up has not nesems weak 
tendencies as a epecimen that is inbred and 
has none of the advantages of a shoroagh- 
bred br r, who is constantly exercisinz 
care and thought in the management and 
success of the specimen which he intends 
to gro@ into a very large and satisfactory 
animsl. Too many of these kittens are 
born improperly, always sick and allivg, 
aud coaid never be any batter if all she at- 
tention in the world were given them. 
As soon as the publio rea!l'z33 the impor: | 
tanca of a finely bred svecimen and is will- 
(og to pay for ail these desirable points 
then the stock will be finer, and the Angora 
will not have the record of being wesk and | 
stokly, as it hes at the present moment 
Strong animals can ba saised in the Angora 
as well as with apy other cat, and with 
similar results in dogs and poultry. There 
is no reason why they shoaid be sick or die 
any more than any osher apimalinthe pet 
line, It is often said that cats bave nine 
lives. So it te with the Angoras, if they 
are started right they will aleays be weil 
and heaity. The great trouble is that they | 
are bred so as to cause weakness, and even 
at birth they have not the vitality to insur 
lifeand strength and vierr in their f viur 
growth. ROBERT KENT J AMES. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court. 

Ata recent meetiog of the Massachusetts 
Horticaltaral Society Benjamin P. Ware 
read the following paper ona visitto Kew 
Gardens and Hampton Ocurt. Kew Garden 
was origipatly a private fruit and vegetable 
garden of 17 acrer, belongirg to the Prince 
of Wales, the father of George ILI., who 
began to improve it as a botanical garden 
and pleasure ground in 1730. It has re- 
ceived additions from time to time, so that 
at present it contains 270 acres. It became 
pablicin 1840 and was placed under the 
control of Her Majesty’s «fice of pabiic 
works, w:th an annual appropr.ation for its 
maintenance of £32 650, or $163250 It is 
said to be the finest and most ocmplete 
botanical collection and arboretum in she 
world. Ae for tree planting, it can hardly 
be excelled. 

Kew Garden is accessible by eteamboat, 
omnibus or steam reilroad. It is seven 
miles from the osntre of London; the sar 
face js undulating, with oarriege drives 
around and through the grounds; with 
broad gravelled walks in various directions, 
opening long vistas through well grown 
trees—some in rows, but generally irrega 
larly planted with plenty of room for the 
fall development of each tree. Every vari 
ety of tree, shrab and herbaceous plant is 
plainly labelled. It was intended that every 
variety that will grow in that climate should 
be represented in its very best poseible 
condition. and as the winters in England 
are much milder thanioars in New England, 
mapy more varieties mey be grown there 
shan here. 

It is very delightfal when traveling in a 
strange land to meet any one from your own 
country, even though an entire stranger at 





collection of specimens our beantifal white 
oine, hemlock, sprace, elm, mountain ash, 
white ash and oaks, and among the her- 
baceous plants our fall asters and goldenrod 
in variety and many other familiar friends, 
not excelled iu beauty by those of any other 
country. 

Astree planting there began more than 
150 years ago, some of the trees are very 
large. Among these are a dozen or more 
cedars of Lebanon of immense eiz*, four or 
44 feet in diameter. As they atand well 
apart and were allowed to branch near the 
ground they gre@ in a form pecallar to that 
species. With their deep green, compact 
foliage and msjestic forms, they readily 
command the attention and respect given to 
thie tree by early scripture writers who 
frequently used the cedars of Lebanon as 
symbols of strength, beauty and grandear. 

Near the group of cedars in the garden is 
aa immense Scotch pine, towering above 
ell others, with a clean trank, about 100 
‘eet to ite first branches. 

The shrabs are in such great variety, 80 
sell grown, and plainly labelled, that they 
afford a superior opportunity for etady. 
Roododerndrons are especially fine here, and 
a collection of over 6000 flowering hardy 
herbaceous plants, embracing more than a 
thousand varieties, may be seen—among 
shem the original wild chrysanthemum 
brought from China 105 yearsago. 1t was 
Gret introduced into Earope, making our 
magnificent chrysanthemum shows possible, 
as wellastheone held last November at 
the Royal Aquartam in London, when ite 
small yellow flower was shown in contrast 





with the letest triamph of the florist—a 
flower 15 inches in diameter. 
The most noticeable etracture in the 


| garden is the Chinese psgoda, built in 1761, 


the grounds around it so laid out that it 
may be seen directly in front from several 
pointe, through long irregular lines of trees. 
Another very prominent object is the flag- 
staff, a single epar of Douglas pine brought 
from Colorado, supposed to have been 250 
yeare old. itis 163 feet high, with 12 feet 
under ground, exclosed in solid brick 
work to insure its secarity from wind and 
decay. 

The palm houre is probabiy unequalled in 
besu y and grandear the world over. It is 
362 feet long, with an ellon each side, and 
ie filled with a great variety of palms and 
otber plants requiring the eame conditions, 
many grown as bigh as the top of the baild- 
ing, and all in perfect condition. The Hor- 
ticultural Maseum ie a large three-story 
brick building containing an herbarium, 
library and many horticultural cariosities 
of interest. Batween these two buildings 
{fs avery beautifal artificial pond which 
makes a frontage for each building. Around 
this pond are badsof flowers of the moat 
brilliant and showy kiuds. 

There is a Wvod Maseum, containing 
epec'mens of wood from all of the British 
colonies and other countries ; also seventeen 
or more greenhouses adapted to the needs 
of d.fferent families of plants, one of them 
devoted to exotic water lilies, among which 
the Victoria regia is prominent. Another 
ie devoted to the citrus family of fruits and 
another to the cectua in great variety. 

A portion of the grounds is set apart as a 
wild garden, with a perfect tangle of trees, 
shrabs and herbaceous plant-:, without 
order or design. Tae ocilecticn of Mari 
apne North’e paintings of flowere, contain 
ipg 833 pictares, is arrangedin abrick baild 
ing provided especially for it, adding very 
wueb to the interest of the garden. 


Where there are no flower beds the sur- 
face is a beautifal Eoglieh lawn, euch as 
we bave often read of—so closely shorn, so 
green, so soft is it, that one is reminded of 
avelv tcarpet. The sianeare not ‘*' Keep 
cff the grass,’’ but ‘* Please do not tread 
Dpon the edge of the grass.”” When any 
portion of these lawns shows e'gas of ex- 
haus:ion the sod is carefully removed, a 
heavy coating of old stable manure forked 
fo, then the sod is replaced so carefally that 
no alans of ite removal is noticed. 

Kew Garden is so accessible, so beautifal 
and ao instructive that it ie nut sorprising 
shat from 60,000 to 80,000 peopie vieit it dar- 
ing the seacon annually. 

The palace at Hampton Coart is 15 miles 
dietant from London and seyen miles 
beyond Kaw Garden, and ts reached by the 
same lines of travel, continuing through 
Kew and R'chmond by omnibus, or, if one 
prefers, bya coach and four-in-hand from 
Plecadilly Circus on Sinday mornings. 

The approach to the palace is through 
Bashy Park, of 400 acres, by a broad avenue 
about a mile long. Un each side of this 
avenue are fine rows of horse chestnut 
trees, set 50 feet apart. These trees are 
two or three feetin diameter, ard about 


home, and | found it even so to see in this| 80 feet high, and cover with their shade 


@ space, inclading the avenue, not less than 
800 feet wide. 

The garden of 44 acres was laid out on 
each side of the palace by William III. 
The right side, called the Pond Garden, is 
in the Datch atyle, with elevated terraces, 
eunken panelled lawns, arcade walks 
formed by flowering shrabe, flower beds 
and a goldfish pond. Here is the old 
grepery, co.teining the famous Biack Ham. 
burg vine that js 132 yearn old. Tce stem 
at the entrance of the glass house is a foot 
in diameter. There it sends out three or 
four dranches three inches in. diameter. 
Taoese are traiied so that the whole roof, 
100 feet long and 40 feet wide, is completely 
covered, and the fruit is sa carefally praned 
and thinned that the bunches hang about 
a foot apart from every part of the vine. 
As I saw them—1200 clusters, fally ripe and 
well colored—they presented a sight that 
I shall never forget. This enormous crop 
femaintained by an anrasal application of 
a heavy coat of old stable manure and 
ground bone, which is forked into a plot of 
ground about as large as the grapery just 
across the gravelled roadway, the main 
— passing under the road to this feeding 
p 

The part of the garden on the other side 
of the palace ie differently arranged, and 
plauted chiefly with larger shrabsand trees. 

Standing in front of the principal facade 
of the palace, one looks ont upon a vast 
expanse of park scenery of 11,000 acres. In 
the foreground is a fountain, and in front is 
the Yew Park, planted with yew trees 200 
years ago. These with their very deep 


| green foliage and pistillate plants, bearing 
an abundance of bright scarlet berries, 


ure in the landrcage. The trees seldom 
grow more than 80 feet high, but have very 
arge, thick trunks. They liveto a grea: 
age. There are s«veral in England sup. 
posed to be from 700 to 1000 years old. One 
at Darley, Darbyshire, is 55 feet high, with 
atrank 19 feet three inches in diameter. 
Others in Scotland and Ireland are of about 
the same s'z3} and are sopposed to be as ola 
as the Christian era. 

Ooening out from the Yew Parr, fau-iike, 
are five broad gravelled walks about fifty 
feet wide, extending as faras the eye can 
reach. The middle one ends in a pond of 
the same widtb, well stocked with fish for 
the angler. and used as a skating rink in the 
winter. These walks are lined on each side 
with fall grown English elms and linden 
trees, with trunks from two to four feet in 
diameter, and about eighty feet high. The 
branches of these trees are trimmed up 
uniformly about eight feet from the ground, 
showing an ¢vep, uniform surface under 
the trees for the whole distance, a system 
of tree planting entirely different from that 
at Kew Garden, but beautifol in its oddity. 

——The owner of 50 grain elevators in Ne- 
braska states that he could sell in one day 8,000, 
000 bushels corn to go West to Colorado if he 
had the corn to (ffer. Nebraska corn is ail 
going West, and is netting abovt 4 cents per 
bushel better than Ohieago prices. 

——A fire ip Montreal last weok is said to have 
destroyed about 25,000 boxes of cheese. While 
the loss is estimates at from $360,000 to $276,- 
000 it was covered by insurance, aud there is 
expected to be an increased valueon cheese by 
reason of the withdrawal of so much from the 
market. There ie also an advance in the in- 
surance rates in that city due to this and other 
recent fires. 

—The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $98,758 
previous week, $778,977; similar week last 
year, $177,446. <Chetotal value of exporte of 
leather from thi+ port since Jan. 1 12 $680,219, 
against $1,036 647 in 1900. 

——The total shipments of boots and sto:e 
from Boston this week have deen 87,373 cases, 
sgealost 88,744 casos last week and 100705 
Gases io the corresponding week last year. The 
total shipments thos far ‘n 1901 have been 335,- 
423 cases, against 880,963 cases in 1900. 
——The exports for the port of Boston for the 
week ending Jan. 36, 1901, included 80619 
pounds butter and 63,090 founds cheese. Fo: 
the same week lest yoar the exporte incluaed 
179 pounds butter. 

——Eastbound sbipments from Ohicago last 
week included 162,771 barrels flour. sgaine 








190,718 barrel previous week; graiv, 3 437,075 
bushels, against 2,782,000 buchels last w ek. 
—Sbipments of dairy products from New 
York last week included 8483 packages of but r 
to Liverpool, 724 packages to London and 102 
packsg38to Baltic portr, with 4558 boxes of 
cheese to Liverpool, 944 boxes to Lonéon, 1164 
boxes to Neweastle, 425 boxes to Hal), 168 boxes 
to Southampton and 18 boxes to Soutb Africa, s 
total of 9326 packages of butter and 7377 buxe: 
of cheese. 

——The imports of dry «cods and merchandise 
atthe port of New York for the week were 
valued at $11,100,388, against $10,983,978 las 
week and $9,934,624 in corresponding period 
last yesr. Sice Jan. 1, $43,470,451, agains 
$35,049 308 last gear. 

——Traiton makes the exports from the, Ati? n- 
tic coast Jast week {to inciude 281,800 barrels 
of flour, 1,988,000 bushels of wheat, 8 850,000 
buebeles of coro, 8870 barre}s of pork, 15,447,000 
pounds of lard and 30,725 boxes of meat. 
——The exports from Boston for the week en2- 
ing Jan. 26 were valued at $3,330,291 and im- 
ports at $662,622; excess of exports, $2.567,- 
761. For tbe corresponding week last yesr 
exports were $1,032,393 and importe $830 821; 
excess of exports, $1 91,571. Since Jan. 1 ex- 


THE ANGORA CAT 


¢ Superb Edition, Beautifally Illus:rated 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al! 
{mportant subjec‘s: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘Cransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor 
cect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; <n fact 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘*My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” “Rats,” ‘‘A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wants Suppited,” * Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home. 
less Oat,” “* A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” ‘4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Kidge Farms Oompany. 

, “No author cocld be more justified in speaking op 
his se'ected topic, as one having authority, than fe 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens @ 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book containe 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu) ani- 
mals.”—New York Vogue. ° 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 
cest may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the iilustrations, no one could desire to 
do better than he has done. Altogether the prospec. 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest. 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman. Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats will find much that 
1s interesting and instractive in this book.”— School 
Educeatwn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cate will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“It isa usefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 
** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illuetrated.*’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

Intwo diferent bindings, price §3 and $1.25, 70st 
paid. Yor sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


*) JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 








presented a very beantifal and an'que feat- | @ 


ports heve Deen $11,910,458, and imports 
$3,873,989; excess of :exportr, $8.087,518. For 
corresponding time last year exports were 
$8 999.010. and importe §4 786,087; excess of 
@zporte, $4,268 968. 
, —- The shipments of live eto'k and dressed 
reef last week Incladed 1989 cattle, 1165 sheep, 
10,769 quarters of beef trom Boston; 2456 
oattle, 1884 sheep, 15,807 quarters of beef frcm 
New York; 1407 cattie, 1840 sheep from Balti, 
more; 500 cattie, 10CO quartere of beef from 
Philadelphia; 907 cattle, 464 sheep from Port 
1and; 867 cattla te om Newport News; s total of 
7566 cattie, 63858 sheep, 37,076 quarrers of beef 
from all ports. Of this 1985 cattie, 1804 sheep 
8018 querters cf beef went to London, 4549 
cattle, 3624 sheep, 24,°68 qiartersof beef to 
Liverpool, 716 cattle to Glasgow, 200 cattle to 
Gall, 80 cattle to Neweastie and 387 cattle, 36 
sheep to Bermuda snd West Indies. 

——Prime wires that winter wheat just about 
holds its own against dangerous weather sur 
roundings, end the fact of the very widespread 
presence of Hessian fiy. This pest is lying still 
ip ap undeveloped condition, and the indications 
are there will be a great deal of trouble from 
that source again this coming spring. The move 
ment of spring wheat ia the Northwee: is 
largely con@ned {0 the lower grades and stuff 
unfit for milling. Scarcity of good seed wheat is 
giving producers much anxiety as to where it is 
tocome from and the price to be paid. 

——Late reports confirm statements of small 
crops of wheat and poor quality in Argentivia, 
while in Australia it will be reduced by extreme 
heatand drought. Ap Australian cable reports 
temperature as bigh as 130 tn the shade, and 
scores Of miles of grain and areat droves of 
sheep and cattle destroyed. Much of this de- 
ficiency must be made up in Ea:opean countries 
Dy tbe exports from this country. wbich is likely 
to bave a smaller surpias than usual. 

——The fizst four weers of the new century 
bave seen an unprecedented amount of export 
trade at this port. The figures bave resched the 
sum of $11,910,453. The nearest spproach to 
these figures was in the fi-st four weeke of 1899, 
when the retarns from exports showed $11,666,- 
414. The total for imports falls slightiy below 
Chat of the two previous years. 

——The world’s shipment of grain last week 
included 7,158 678 bushels of wheat and 4,806,- 
1562 bushels of corn. Of this the Uaited States 
furpiehed 4,888,678 bushels of wheat and 
3,972,163 bushels of corn. 

——Toe visiols sppuly of grain in the United 
States and Oanada on Jan. 26 ircludec 60,791,000 
bushele of wheat, 14,187,000 tusbels of corn, 
10,164.000 busnele of oase, 1,314,000 bus! o s of 
ry’, 1,989,000 bushels of bariey. Compared 
With the week previous this showa»n increase 
of 3,894 000 bushels of corn, $18 000 bushels 
of oate, with @ decrease of 495,000 bushels of 
wheat, 3000 bushe!s of rye and 72 000 bushels 
of barley. Tae supply Jan. 27. 1900, was 56, 
696,000 bushels of wheat, 14 626,000 bushels of 
coro, 5 832,000 bushels of oats, 1,163,000 bush 
ele of rye and 1,.7£0 OCO bushels of barley. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subiect to can be cured by_ this 
v* ableremedy. Also 


GREVES’ MED'GATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for) Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick.} 


No. If PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Svecding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 
A condensed practical] encyclopedia of mg] 


ltry-k . B ' 
Er"jacobe, Henry Hale umes Rankin, Jo, Drev 


enstedt and others. Fully answers me” 
5000 than 5,009 questions abuut Roultry fs 
. profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Cor 
(im . A collection of the most valuable ai 


ticles on poultryever written. Starting with th 
question ‘‘What is an Egg?” in aes the cos: 
e itions evelo ti 
Questions sex tate s «Business fies 
* Incubation, care of chick: 
‘reatment of diseases, selection and breeding, fees 
‘ng and nonsing, arediscussed in a dlearandainnys 
manner. Twosuccessful egg- are describe 


4 j in detail. On one isa flax: 
e po. ———— * 

200 Der you: 

in short, this is the best book for all who sove "ts 

ilitie American Ben” that has ever been oFeie, 
Price in paper cover!é0icents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO WAKE $500 A.YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY 
A 48-Page Allusnated Beeb, Telling 
Bew to De it, and All Abeut Prefit 
able Peultry Baising. 
Containing Ohapters on How to Make $500 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Oboice of Breeds; Oaro of Poultry; Set 
tng the Hen and Incubation; Batching and Care 
of Chieks; Fattening amd Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Dacks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizirg; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone tur Puultry, ete. 
Sent to apy adcress on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLOUGH- 
MAN. 





WALNUT PUBLISBING <0., 





3230 Washinaten “Street Resten, Mass . 


Bex 3354, Beste, Mass. 
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* turkey 2 L 
neo D; 
ie coriah thet the reader 2 * wha 


ways have proven 
locality. 


SSSENTUALLE «2 HOME PAPER. 


THE » HOUSEHOLD « COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 


Terme; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


The EXousehold Companion, 


Boston, Diass. 


KEYS. Crow Ther | 


No book in exisvence given an at - 
mate account of the turkey,—its deve 


—— from the wild state to che varie 
breeds and complete directions »> 
breeding, feeding, rearing and mark. 


tuese beautiful and profitable b 
rae. present book is an effort to 
ais gap. It is based upon the exper. 


emet of the most successful experts 
rkey growing, doth a» breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mer 


The prize-w nog papers ont of nearly 


200 se st bwitted by the moet success: 
ful tur ey grewere in America are om- 


ts al one 
bodied, and there is also ——— —9 — 
Canada 


and New 


Prefuscty Misstrateé. Cisth, (a> 


Price, pestpald, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman Soston. 
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The adoption at the late meeting of the 
Hereford B e’ Association of a rale 
shat no calf‘should be eligible for registry 
unless ite mottec was two years and three 
monthe old at the time it was dropped, may 
beall right for that breed, bas for the 
emalier and earlier matartng breeds we 
think it would be wrong. We would prefer 
the Jersey heifer to drop her firet calf 
dDefore two years old, if she has been kep:, as 
she should have beep, ina thrifty growing 
condition, aud the same for Ayrsbires or 
grades of either of these breeds. With the 
Holsteins and the beef breeds we are Dot as 
familiar 98 with the-e. 





it ie claimed by ecme that when feed is 
abandart and the breeding stock young and 
vigorous, nature provides for a more rapid 
increase by t-nding to (he production of 
more females than males, while if it is 
scanty or the parents week, overworked or 
in poor bealih, there is a tendenoy ta limit 
progoction by producing more males. 
We do nvt vouch for the trath of this 
avy more thac for any cther theory of 
controlling the sex, but those who desire 
fem «le8 more than males w!!! do well to try 
it. They eill be apt by breedirg from 
stro: gz parents anc keeping them in good 
condition to get stronger aod more thrifiy 
)oung, whatever the « x may be. 

We have heard a farmer say that he was 
go tenderhearied that when a cold spell 
came on before his potetoes were dug be 
kept awake all night thinking that they 
were crying with she cvid. Yet we have 
known men to keep cattie all day in 
cold yards and at night in cold 
ba:pns, where they certainly were shivering, 
if 108 orying, with she cold. Perhaps 
even this same farmer did so, for it was a 
custom in bie day, as it was to put cff the 
potato digging antil the ground began 
to freez2, Now good farmers harvest 
earlier, table their stock better, and keep 
shem in the stables in cold and stormy days 
They may not be as bardy as those that 
onivived ander the other method, but they 
live longer and are more profitable. 








Englend te the Jargess GOstower we heve. 
Last year she purchased cf this country 
$400 000,000 worth of supplies more than we 
bought ot her. America bas shipped such 
qaetities of meas to Eagland as to bring 
thse price in thet country down one half. 
Ofthe world’s crops we produce 80 per 
o-ns uf the cotton, 80 per cent. of the corn, 
26 percent of the wheat, 30 per cent of the 
provisions, 80 per ceus of the iron, 40 per 
G+nt of the steel aod 33 per cent. of iwe 
co l. In manafactuccd producte this 
country exceeds Ergland, Fisnca and Gar- 
many combined. lo eleven moutha, last 
year, we sent out 11,500,000 barrels of fluur 
and 6 000,000 bales of cotton, the latter 
be'».~ wrth $220,000.00 We slaughter 
40 0000(0 hogs a year shat eat anvuaily 
80v,000,000 bushels of corn, or more than 
ove third of the entire crop. This country 
has 61 joyed unprecedented prosperity, with 


Even the amount of food and®water to b:} 
carried for each animal is specified by lag, 
and the nomber of them that one man mast 
care for and the spacs allowed to eact 
animal, asalso that a certain parsof she 
feedere must be experienced in the baeiness 
Tous losses are kept below one per cent 
| from all causes in all classer. 


Wealth Produciag Power of Edu. 
cation. 


Mr. Crarles W. Daboey ta the Ua'veraity 
of Tennessee Record fur January,1901, paye 
ahendsome compliment to the State of 
Massachusetts in comparing the effects of 
edacation to the producing ability of the 
peopie of a State, taking his data from 
several reports on education. 

Thas he says the average schoo] period in 
the United S:ates in 1898, 1899 was 4 4 years. 
In Massachusettes, which hastne best schools, 
it was seven years, while in Teinessee it 
wee a littie less then three years. The pro- 
duction in the U alted States in 1800, for 
every map, woman and child, was less shan 
$30 per year,or than 10 cents a day crunting 
306 working days in a year. [oa 1850 this 
bad increased to nearly $92 per year, or 30 
Cents a dey, and in 1899 ts was about $170 a 
year, or 55 cents a day. It was in Mausea- 
chasetse $260 a year or 85 canis a day, and 
io Tepneseve less then $116 a year, or 38 
Gc-nts a day io 1898, 1899. 

In other words, the average family of five 
Dereone in Tennessee had in 1899 to live oo 
$580 a year, counting everysning produc-d 
On the farm or in the hc me, as well as sales 
and mney wages. while a family of the 
same 8 z:1n Massachusettes would have $1300 
@ year w spend, and the average famliy uf 
tve throughout the Caited S:ates has $850 
Edacation is ae 14 in Massachusetts tu 88 
in she United States anu sixin Tennessee. 
Production is as 13in Messachueetts tu 
84 in the United States aad 58 in Ten- 
nessee.” Thus ‘“educatiun above every: 
soning else determines the qweaith-earal.g 
p wer of a peop.o.“ De says. 

Massachascette has & population of 2 805, 
346, wita 471,977 ebilaren enrolled in bu 
scooole, aod aD average attendance of 
360,317 per day. Tennessee has a pupalation 
uf 2,020 616. with 499,845 echou) cniluren, 
aud daily attendanos of 353,734 Massscha- 
setss schoole averege 188 days iu ta year, 
apd the schuiars avenage tu ateeud 1434 
days. Tennessee scdoole average 89 do Yo in 
the year, and the scholars average tu ati: Da 
62 8 days. 

Massachu:etts expended for pubito 
schools in 1898, 1899, $13.889.838, oc $38 55 
per papil in averega dally atyoudands, aud 
507 pec capita of the povalaiion. Ten- 
ovusseu averaged $462 per papi: to attend- 
ance, or 83 cents per Capsa, a tutal ol 
$1,623,313. Toe average ior the entire 
U .ssed Ssates is $19 par papil in dally 
attendance, and $2 67 per capisa of pcpula- 
tion. 

He says: “Ths power of education in 
prudactivu may be presoutou again in this 
concrete way: From the tatiesics above it 
9 sven thes Massacnasetts, spent in 1898-99, 
$12,261,525 more upon ber public schools 
shan Tevus-see. Bat see what a retarn she 
gets. Eachone of tne 2,805,346 citizens of 
Massachusetis—men, women and infants— 
has, as we have said, a prodactiv4 capacity 
of $260 a year, agaiass $170 a year for the 








immense crops and good prices. 


Doring the year 1600 the total imports | 
into the Uaited States were valued at $829- | 
052,116, of wbieh $486 757,489 was datiable, | 
and $342,294,627 free of cuty. Compared | 
with those of 1899 this shows an increase of 
catiable merchandise to the amount of $38,- 
686 299, and a decrease of 8 602 593 in mer- 
chandise free cf duty. The total imports 
increased $30,(84,706. The exports doring 
the year were of domestic merchandise 
$1 453.113 110, and of foreign merchandise 
$24,937,744, a total of 
ing to $1,478,050,854. Compared with 
1899 there is an increase of $200,180,766 in 
domestic products and $2,402,117 in foreign 
products, a total increase of $202,582,883 in 
1900 over 1899. The excess of exports over 
imports last year was $648,998,73, and the 
year before it was $476,500,561, a gain in our 
favor during the year of $172.498,177. We 
exported $26,461,170 worth of silver more 
than we imported, out imported $12,603 402 
worth of gold more tha2 we exported. 








We have usually said that it was safe for 
the farmer to bay corn to fatten hogs when 
10 pounds of round pork or the dressed hog 
would sell for enough to buy a bashel of 
corn. He would at least get the manure for 
his Jabor, bat some ekilled feeders were 
doing much better than that, and those 
who are now fattening pigs to weigh from 
175 to 225 pounds or more at six to seven 
months old are doing very much better. The 
Cincinnati Price Carrent says: ‘‘ Late ex- 
periments carefully made show that calou- 
lating hogs at $4.60 per 100 pounds the 
feeding value of the corn was 684 cents per 
bushel, while the market value of corn at 
the same time was 32 cents per bushel. This 
is a practical and in eresting illustration of 
what profit can be realized from the conver- 
sion of grain into fat animals.” With round 
hogs selling here at 68 to 6§ cents a pound, 
we can afford to pay 50 cents a bushel for 
cornmeal to feed them, as 100 pounds of 
pork pays for about 13 bushels of corn. 

Very few people realize the amonnt of 
care taken by the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to the cattle exported from 
this country. Firet, a record is made of 
each animal, asto by whom fed and who 
shipped it, also route and number of each 
car in which it was transported by any 
of the owners who may have handled 
it from the ranch to the steamer. 
Then it is given a tag with a num- 
ber corresponding to the one under 
which its history canbe found. Before 
the tag is put on, we will say at Chicago or 
Kaneas City, itis inepected by a Govern- 
ment inspector to see thet it is sound and 
free from disease. It camgo but a certain 
distance or time without Déing unloaded, 
uasuelly at Boffalo or Pittsburg, to be given 
food and water, and there it pass3s another 
inspection, and every animal must corre- 
spond with the reports received from the 
first inspector and tags are verified. 
Oaly in twins too niuch alike to be distin- 
guished would it be easy to transfer a teg 
from one animal toanother. Arriving at 
New York, Boston or other shipping point 
there is another inspector to see that all are 
right before going on board, anda bruise 
or lameness resulting from transportation 
may cause it to be rejected even at 
the wharf. Ifa tag is lost the missing 
number can be ascertained. Then they 
must rest 12 hours before going on to the 
steamer, and they are the Jast part of the 
cargo to be put on. Thus they are three 
times inspected, and daring entire transit 

they are not allowed to mingle with animals 
that have not passed inspection, or to come 
in contact with sach, or to enter any car, yard 
or stable which has not been cleansed and 
well disinfected since any cattle were in it 





averege inhabitant of .be whole United 
S:ates and $116 a year for tae average inhab- 
fiantoft Tennessee. Tae iphab tent of Mass. 
achausetts has tuus an €xcers of $90 a year 
Over toe averege iuhabitaut of th. Uaited 
States and $144 a yzact uver the average io- 
habitant of Tennessee. Talis means that 
the peop'e of Ma-sachusetts earned last 
ye .r $252,487 140 more than the seame Dam- 
per of averaxe peuple of the United Staies 
and $403,969 824 m retaan the same DUM 
ber of people in Tennessee. Twelve mill.on 
uollars 1nVested in superior education yields 


€xports amount- {400 millions a year.”’ 





The Coming Campaign. 


It will soon be time sgain to open the 
spring campaign, so we mast polish ap our 
thoughts and try to be prepared for the 
epring and its Jabors. 

It is advisable to procure what help @#e 
need, both out of duors and indoor, as early 
iu the searon as possible, as good help is 
scarce and high in price. Is is better to pay 
alittle extra and get gcod, reliable belp, 
tha 1 try to get along with poor help, even if 
the latter is cheaper. Cheap labor is a cheap 
article, indeed, andas a rale anything we 
get cheap is apt to be truly cheap. This ap- 
plies to labor as well as to many articles of 
porcobDase. 

Lok over the farming tools and see what 
is peeded and what is to be repaired. Do 
not wait until they are needed in the field 
before repaire are made, as farmers cannot 
afford to lose time in going to the shops and 
waiting for repairs to be made. The spring- 
time is short in which we have to pat oar 
crops into the soil, and every hour is needed 
to complete the work promptly. 

Better look over the seeds of all kinds and 
be sure not to use poor seed simply because 
itisonhand. No farmer can raise a good 
crop from poor seed, and this ever trae say- 
ing holds good, “like produce like,”’ in seeds 
as in everything else. lt is useless to 
expect paying crops from poor seed. 

lf we expect to do : good work upon the 
farm we mast have good tools. Ifa car- 
penter expects to do a good job of work he 
must have good tools or he will surely fail 
in the undertaking. It is true the tools cost 
quite high, but if we take good care cf them 
by housing, repairing ;and close watching 
they will last a long timeand do good work. 
Leaving farm tools,out in the open air to be 
weather beaten isone of the worst wastes 
of money. 

If we have fertilizers to bay, now is the 
best time to get them home, before the 
roads become bed, and avoid the hauling in 
tie muddy season. Lettbis bethe motto: 
** Have all things in readiness before the 
springtime is upon us.”’ 

Sidney, Me. A. E )Favuaut. 


Wintering Half-Hardy Piants. 


It should be well known to advanced gar- 
di ne‘s, by this time, that light is as great 
an agent in destruction by frost as frost 
alone. Bat little practical advantage has 
been taken of this knowledge, except by 


; Calf Scours 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

*“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Large is four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure.may 
be safely given after cow is unconscious, 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for.sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 














that did not showa clean bill of health. 


gardening folk generally, of what ths 
advanced gardeners know. The iatter 
shades hie greenhouse when he find 
the plants frcz »0,—and he plants rhododen- 
drone and similar olents where the sun 
does pot atrike them in frosty weather, if 
he should bave any choices in the selection 
ofasite. Inthe extra cold region of the 
porthwest, the advanced gardener shades 
the trunke of hie fruit trees by placing 
boarde, fastened together like tree boxes, 
up againet them. And thas the trees escape 
sunecald arising from belog under the suan- 
light, and similar troubles. 

Surely, orange growers in Florida migbt 
profit by thie experience of their Northern 
brethern. It would not be a very exper- 
sive thing to make an arbor of lath over 
an orange grove, the lath being an inch or 
so apart. With ench a partial shade the 
planta would probably endure 10 or 
12 epasmodie degrees of frost wisbout 
injary,—and the shede in summer wou'd 
doubtless be all the better for thatrees,—at 
least the tranke of the trees might be boxed, 


:apd even filled with earth if the weight 


could be supported, lf the tops shoald 
euffer from frost, the stropz tranke would 
sooner recover than when the whole tree 
was killed to the ground. — Meehan’s 
Monthly. 





Practical Sheep Hurbandry. 


Some littie change in she feeding fe agree 
abl: to sheep, and it serves every good pur- 
pose to feed alternately as to feed several 
kinds of food together. 

It every farmer who could kept a @ock of 
sheep. if only for his own household supply 
as he keepe fowls, there would be twice as 
mony sheep as there now are. 
When a sheep is biting itself it may be 
because of ticks, but it fe qaite as apt to 
be b-cause of too stimulating food. Thna 
tablespoonfal of raw lineeea oil given daily 
for a few days will be good. 

Sh ep love to eat pine brash inthe w'nter 
bat it is not desireble for them, ae it acts 
promptly onthe kidneys. Birch, maple 
and basswood brash and bude are eagerly 
eaten by sheep and are twice as nutritious 
ae ordipary bay. 

Salt is indispensable for the sheep in the 
winter, and so isa regalar ration of the 
aenotian, ginger and eulpbate of iron tonic 
mixture, not forgetting the use of worm 
powdzsrs, or toxaline, which is preferable 
ae a preventive of worms. 

Where the macare of the sheep is worth 
caving for use it ie as well to ace ample 
litter and leave the manure to gather the 
whole winter. The hard treading by the 
sheep with some plaster spread in them 
willkeep thepens free from disagreeable 
odors. 

. Sheep love to eat suow, and there is no 
reason why they should not if they wish 
The snow is no colder than the feed i+, and 
it does lees harm than to let them drink 
foe cold water, for they will chill the stom- 
sch mach more with ths watsr than with 
the soow, which fs only alr oold. 

It 1s a good thing to give the ewes easy 
access toa supply «f the common tonic 
mixture or some other preparation desira. 
ble for thelr ase at thie time. The tonic 
mixtare is made of egaal parts of ground 
gioger, gentian and suiphate of iron. I: ts 
not necessary or desirable to mix salt witb 
this; give salt separately. 

Assoon astheegqe is safely in lamb tie 
feed should be apportioned toher condition. 
Where the flock is ranged, a separate portion 
of it fenced off may be very usefaily kept 
for the served ewes, and if a wetber or more 
of them are kept with them, any failure cf 
a ewe to hold will ba noted at once. 

Sheep will not saffer from dry :old, bui a 
wet back hurts them eeriously, as it chiil- 
the great spinal nerva, and thas may easily 
cause the common disease k10@n as rickets 
(rachitie), by which the animal is anable to 
asethe hind limb;, which drag on the 
ground. This disease is also caused by 
feeding ry hay to lam bs. 

The white datey in hay is in no way hari- 
ful to sheep; thie weed isa little mo-e nu- 
tritious than hey from Kentucky blae grase, 
and hes twice as much fat in it, and is 
eqnally digestible. The lambs love to crop 
the flowers in the pasture. The common 
dandelion, too, is eagerly eaten by sheep, 
and is doub}less useful medicinally from its 
usefal astion as a safe diuretic. 

Clover hay and bright, well cured fodder 
corn should be the staple roughnese for the 
sheep in the winter. Sabatitutes may be 
permitted, and where these cannot be 
grown profitably, alfalfa, with the corn 
fodder, or oats and pea hay, be grown for 
the winter feeding. The valaus of different 
feeds should be well stadied in practice, 
and the best chosen, but there is not one jo 
the list which can be accepted asthe sole 
supply. Sheep mast have a chang®, or they 
fret, and when they fret they euffer. We 
must keep the sheep sheepy if we would 
have them thrive. 

For farm flocks it is not desirable to use 
cut feed or to feed meal during the winter. 
Sheep grind their food perfectly, and then 
it ie well digested because it ie well mixed 
with the saliva, which ie not a mere flaid to 
moisten the mouth and the food, but an 
active digestive agent and indispensable 
f or the digestion of the food. Thus whole 
food, being well ground and salivated, is 
fully digested. Salt aids in this effect as 
well as supplies anu indispensable element of 
the raliva, which is the acid of salt. 

A thousand questioners are asking us 
about the wool outiook. Boiled down, the 
situation is about this: There are large 
blocks of surplue wool in South America, 
Australia and England. This wool must 
move before any material advance abroad 
ogn be expected. Oar own amills have 
ground up all the old surplus, but during 
the pact nine months havea not bought ex- 
tensively of domestic wools on account of 
the uncertaiaty of election. A large per- 
centage of the pest season’s clip is still on 
hand. To add to the general stagnation in 
domestic woole cane the large wool and 
cloth failares. Most of the big wool buyers 
have heavy stocks of wool in. hand, that 
were bought at prices that must ceuse them 
loss unless held for sometime. Laet win- 
ter speculation sent wool well above normal 
values and buyers are the losers. While 
we hope for rather better prices next 
spring, there is little in the situation to 
warrant any material advance: for the next 
six or eight months, 

It every American farmer would keep 
only one sheep for each acre, these could be 
fed ata profit. of a fall handred per sent. 
yearly.. The sheep would very soon in- 
crease the products of the land fally 25 per 
cent., and in time would double the average 
yield of allthe crops. We should be the 
largest wool-prodacing country in the 
world, the wool would be manafactured in 
the olttes, and mills and busy towns would 
spring ap and the people employed in them 
would call op the farmers for food; more 


clothing would be needed; the whole con- 
dition of the country, in fact, would be 
changed for the better, the wealth would be 


evenly distributed. Each year the fertility 





of the land would increase, and the foolish 


good profit to the acre as anything. Clover 


ory to the effses. that the human race is 
aboatto want for dead, because of the 
inability of the farms so grow enough 
wheat, would be squelched and the felee 
prophete of genera: disaster and collap-e 
might hide their heads and be asbamed to 
took a sheep in the faca. And there fe pos- 
tively nothing to hinder thie, if only a 
beginning were made by the farmers. 
Every four years we might double the 
oomber : f sheep, and soon reach the limit 
mentioned. Tous it te that tae sheep’s foot 
is one of gold.— 4 morioaa Sieep Breeder. 





oso 


Making rope by hand is almost a lost art 
in this country. Thereare only two rope 
walke in the Uaiteo States where 13 is prac- 
tleed at present. One of these is at the 
Cnarlestuwn Navy Yard, q@hich, by the way, 
ie the oply rope walk owned and operated 
oy tne Uaited States Government. The 
prodacts cow made by hand are used prin 
cipally for serving wire rope, rigzing and 
other ropes needing protection from the 
weather or from robbing. They are all 
tarred. Ineluded in the so called eerving 
cordsare maciine, houseline, hambroline, 
round line and two and three yarn sepun- 
yarde. The Charle.town ropewalk ases three 
klods of hemp—Raseian, Manila and Ken 
sucky. At present rope is baling made from 
all three. The varicty which comes from 
our newest prssession is the lightest in 
color ana of fine qaality. Racentiy a cargo 
of 400 tons wes imported trum the Pailip 
pinee by the guveromant. Com. John E. 
Pilebary,head of the eqaipment departmens, 
woo bas charge of tae rope factory, and 
euperiutendent F.ed A Jenxs, one of tre 
most expert rude makers ia the country, 
are both enthasiastic over results obtained 
feom thie imp rcatioa. Tne Riseian prod- 
act is a mediam in color petween the Ligut 
Manila and the dark Kentucky hemp. The 
former is fiuer than soe laser in qaality, 
put fe not nearly so etrong. Ka.ntacky 
hemp is tough and coarse. 

The raw product is delivered at the fac- 
tory in great bales weighing nearly 300 
pounds. The first step in the manufac:ur- 
ing prvoase ie taken when the bales sre 
open and the * deads,’”’ or banches, of hemp 
aretaken out to be hackeled, or topped. 
Oaly afew of the old bande can do this 
wors, as it requiresa thorough knowlede 
of the amcuns of combiog different quait- 
ties of hemp need fo order to be ready fr 
the spinners. A backelis simply an im- 
mense iron comb with long teeth which stick 
ap several inches from its back. The man 
who uoes thie work takes a head of hemp, 
and, standing some tw. or three feet 
from the comb, tosses the fibres upon it and 
draws them through the sharp teeth. Tails 
is keps op aosil all the short fibres ace 
called out; thea the baned 's reversed and 
the other half pat throazh tha sans pros 

ess. When the head of hemp leaves the 
hands of the hackeler it coasists of only the 
long, strong fiores, and is ready to b- 
spuu into rope. the heads of fine long hemp 
fibres are passed along to the +pinners’ loft, 
were the actual ropemaking commences. 
Toe menafactare of rope is a piciurerq ie 
art, and the almost extinc: hand epinper is 
the qiaiutest and most interesting feature 
of is. Toe hand spinners’ lofs is in the 
attic of the main building, and is a room 
some 400 feetiv length. At one end is ** the 
wheel’? a large balance wheel used for 
furnishing power to turn four hooked 
epinadles, which are set in a frame near by. 
A boy turns thie wheel. At intervals down 
the length of the “ground,” as the loft floor 
is called, are racks with pegs that guide the 
turning threads and keep them in p'a~e. 

When the sp!nners have wrapped a bundle 
of hemp fibres about their bodies tbey loo 
not ublike men with life preserverse on. In 
his right hand the spinoer holds a woolen 
cloth to aid him in guiding the strands as 
they alip between hie fingers. With the 
loner pait of his hand he gathers the 
spreads and regalates heir baikas they 
aun@ind from the baach around his waist, 
with his thumb and forefinger he 
shapes them. Siowly he walke back- 
ward as the threads are spun, the wheel 
giving them the necessary tarn. Each of 
the threads is 60 fatooms long. The coil of 
Gibres about the spinner’s body is sufficient 
to make 48 threads, and in doing his day’s 
work the spinner walks eight miles, four 
ahead and four backwards. When tbree 
threads have been spun they are pat 
together between anew set of pegs, and 
amanholding io hishand a cone-shaped 
piece of wood having three grooves cut 
the length of it, and called ‘the top,’’ 
placing a thread in each groove, walks 
rapidly up the ground toward the wheel. 
As tney pass through the grooves, the 
wheel g.ves the required turn to the three 
threads of the cord. After the cords are 
finished theysre put in azack and kept 
there uatil 75 or 80 hava been collected and a 
turn pat inthem. Sacha baadle of cords is 
calleda “junk” and weighs from 350 to 
400 pounds. 

The “ jank ’’ is now sent down to the tar 
house, and immersed in a trough filled with 
hot tar. On being removed from the tar 
it is passed through a curions mechanical 
device called a horseshoe nipper, which 
equeezss all the surplus tar from the 
bandle. The nipper derives its name from 
the fact that it ts shaped almost like a 
horseshoe. The “jank’’ now goes to the 
yarn house to season. This seasoning or 
drying process reqiires from five to s)x 
weeks, bnt oftensimes, when there is 
a rash on hand, it is allowed much less 
Atter the ‘‘jank’’ has seasoned, it ie 
epread on the ground and the turn taken 
out of it. Finally the cords are strapped up 
into coils. * Ssrapping,’’ as it le technically 
termed, is winding the cords on a reel The 
man who does this holds in his hand a short 
pieee of tarred rope which he twists several 
times around the cord that is being wound 
on the reel, thus giving a purchace 
that enables him to wind it very tight. 
This piece of tarred rope also serves to 
smooth the surface of the cord, giving ita 
glossy appearance obtainable ia no 
other way. So compact has the bundle now 
become that it retains ite shape when 
removed from the reel. When the strap 
ping is finished and the reel removed the 
bundle of cord is ready for shipment. It is 
30 years sinc® hand rope making was in its 
prime in the United States. Ore man can 
now do the work whieh it formerly took 
eight men to perform; a machine does 
about the same amountof work as a band 
spinner, and one man can tend eight 
machines.— Marine Review. 

Winter Food for Sheep. 


Good alfalfa and clover hay are the sheet 
anchor of the shepherd and sheep breeder 
and there is no other food that quite equals 
them for the breeding ewes. Alfalfa is 
raised more generally than any other food 
for this purpose, and where it can be grown 
with comparative ease it yields about as 





hay isnot so generally raised, because a 





60 easily cbteiwwed. It ie dificalt enough on | 

or m2 Jande to get even an ordinary yield os | 
clover, bat there is one thing shatipartly belp | 
this. The sheep pastared for a short time oo 
the clover fielo benefits rather than injares | 
it. Their 1 ttle feet help to bary the roote 
deep, and thus they replant many of the 
stalks, 20 that by another searon the stand 
will be beter then ever. Theonly danger 
in this je that the animals will be allowed 
to eat the clover too short in places, so they 
peed to be watebed. It should be eaten 
off evenly and the sheep fenced off from 
portions of the field where tney are cropping 
too close. 

Bat without an abandanee of alfalfa or 
clover hay stockmen fiad it possible to wis- 
ter theic sheep with considerable success 
with no other rough feed than fodder, 
straw and alittle timotby hay. This does 
not form the bastf the foode for sheep, 
but with the exception of the breeding ewes 
itoan be made to answer quite satisfac- 
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lished by the Vermont Botanical Clab. 
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torily. The main thing is to keep the breed 
ipg ewes separateand feed them a little be- 
ter. Experience seems to show that these | 
rough foods do not put the breeding ewes !n | 
the best condition to produce good strong 
lambs. Corn stover te much better for them 
than timothy hay or straw, and if this is of 
good quality the ewes may be brought | ” 
through the winter in very fair shepe. if 9 | 

fed on corn stover or any of the other rough G re go ry 8 

foode the ewes should bave at least half a be 

Seed | 

















pound each day of a mixture of oats and 
wheat brap. Measure these out equally 
and feed daily without interruption. 
As breeding time approaches the amount 
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rbould invariably be given under shelter of children the same high quality of se« 
sold the fathers. Our new Vevetat) 

rome kind, but on pleasant mild days the | Flower Seed Catalogue now ready—fres 
everybody. The worthy novelties of ¢ 






fodder can be fed out in the cpen where the | 
sheep seem to jike to wrestie with the) 
etalke. Theexercise in the fresh air is 
cersainly bene ficial to them, and gives their 
systeme a better opportunity to work. 
C.rn fodder should always be fed under —* received 11,234 764 ve 
ebelter, either cut or shredded. ar 
lilinols. W. E. EDWARDS. 


season are honestly described. 


3.3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass 












and sold 

In 1990 reozivad 10 607,684 cans 
and seld 8,975 538 

— It will ba noticed that the receipts have 

ae been dec-easing since 1897, and were 1,190,- 

Vermont Pia nts. | 507 cans less last year then in 1897 The 

Some interest.pg statistics of Vermont surplus in that vear was 3,059,619 Cans, and 








plants are sent as from the Vermont Exper- | last year 1,632,146 cane, the amount sold in 
iment Steston. 


These figares are taken in | 1900 actually beiog more than in any other 
part from the new flora of the State, pub-| year, although many grocers and retailers 
of milk made arrangement: to secure their 
According to this pubilcation there aro milk from tier souoss besiie tne con: 
now 1563 species of ferns and flowering tractor:. Many of tho-9 parties handled a 


plante Known to voour ancaltivated io Ver- large number of cans a day, selling below 


mont. Of these, 79 species are trees, inclad- | the coniractora’ prices. Had it not been for 
ipg 11 species of osk, seven kinds of maple. | this there might have been bat a small sur. 


8x poplars, four pioes aod four birches. | plas. 


These are mostly asefal, but there are 80; Now the producers in Wstboro and some 


species of weds, some of which ar: perni.| “ther towns are pledging themselves to 
cious and prcmising trouble. witobold milk from the contractors if they 


are not peid in fall. with no ‘eduction 
Oat of the present census of 1563 epecies, | the earplas, bat unless such 1 sal 
270 have moved into she Siate since the, b2comes more general, it will be of but 
cuuntry eas settled. Many of them have) ron te te ee tian the —— 
come mixed with sgricaitural seeds, or | reacad out B i'ttle Larthar on the rall- 
have been introdaced directly or faodirectly | SOG te SES SSS — of supply 
by ersificlal means. A large proportion of | 16 Oases of Sceurs. 4 
hase cew comars are lik3 our Americ&D) Qneot the most interesting races at Hoo! 
population, importations from Europe; and | varm isthe cait sable. Recently, w-en it ws 
only a mioorisy of 60 or less have come tO | being clesnsed 9n4 disinfect-4 16 of the cs'ves 
Vermont from other States or from Canada. | Ware taken with scours. Hood Ferm Oi! 
It is interesting to notice how the pnum- | 8¢)ur Cure was given at once, snd inside of s 
ber of gnownp species has inoreased in ree | dy 16 of the Cases nad been checksd and the 
cent years. When the first Jiss of Vermont | msi! 1a one has jsince reroverec, This rere 
plants was published by Oakes in 1842, ioe toprepared by ©. I. Sood & 0», Lowell, 
there were 929 species known. Torrey’s | 
Hat of 1853 a+v3 1034, and Perkine’ list of | 
1888 give 1360 In each case some plants | 
were incladcd by mistake, so the increare | 
sivoe 1888 fs more than th- difference be | 
tween 1563 anu 1360. Most of the adati-| 
tons are uf ave:ies whico have acoubdsless | 











Masa., an‘ is advertised In <n ther co omn. 











been here all the while, bat have only. BROM Si 
recently been discovered. A few, however, | ROMUS 7{NERMIS 
revreseut specivs which have come in| Grass of the 


during comparatively recent times. 

I1 some ways « plant census furnishes | 
jast a» wach fan and instraction as Walter | 
Gates’ enumerasion of the peopie living in| 
Vermont. | 


Milk Suppiy of Cities. | 


The Dapartment of Agricalture in New | 
York have published a report uf the yea), | 
receipts of milk in New York city frm | 
1888 to 1890 inclusive. Th3y show a very | 


_ Century. 
ling like if on eart 











F turage beside 





9,263,487 cans and sold 7.619.722. 
9,705,447 cans received and 7,657,421 soid. 


8 040,732 cans. 


11,798,191 cans and feold 8 738,752. 
received 11,317,761 cane and sold 8 564 682. 





cateh and a successfal crop are things not | 












| steady increase, though iessin some yeare | arrel 

shan dthere, last year’s increase being com- | waste ce. ' 
paratively small. Tae number of 40 quar: | @hoicest, rarest, heavi It 
caus in 1888 was 6,062,216 Tale increased | ys B — ——— 
by 568 062 caus the next year to 6,630 278 In| 3 = 31 
1890 in was 8,141,983, a gain of 3,511,705 cans, | For 10 Cents and this Notice E 
while 1891 only Increased 127,970 cans, OF tO | ene eee ee ene ee duutited you free f= 1 
8 269,953, 1892 shows 9,084,781 cans and 1893 | Speltz Wonder, tie 40¢ Spring Whe ut. : 
9,303,315 cans, 1894 the increase was small | Mi acre, tne Peatoa ctartine fous 
again to 9,485,018 cans, wolle 1895 shows av | ff {2¢ Victoria Rape Marvel. the gos 
actus] decrease to 9,336827 cans. In 1896| fy Outs, etc. In all. 10 packages | 7 
there were 10,079,417 cans, and in 1897 18| fy startior tocin stampa, V4) 88 1 
reacheo 10,333,356 Tals wasa gain of jess wea. ge ace ACY é 
than 1,000,000 cans in three years, but 1898} © ALIEN CEEN Ti LA CROSSE, 
showed a gain of more than 2,000,000 can-, JOHN ASA ER SEED C . ws. & 
it being then 12,382,106. In 1899 is reached : 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 = 












13 121,655 cans, and in 1900 13,504,610 sans. = 
Thies increase denotes not only the gain in 
population, bat is some indication of the 
prosperity since 1898 began. 

Let us contrass this with the amount 
brought into Bostop,according to the figures 
farniehed by the contractors: There are 
eome beside this brought in from the 
suburbe by other parties, but the amount 
received in this way has decreased rather 
than inoreased,aniess it may have been dar- 
ing the milk war began last summer be 
tweea the producer,tne milk dealer and 
the contractors, with the history of which 
most of ouc readers are familiar, but for 
shore who are not we will say that the pro- 
ducere wanted more for theic milk and the 
contractors agre:d to pay them about a half 
cent a qaaert more, and charged their cus- 
tomers a cent a qaart more. 

The record is since 1891 and fe reckoned 
in 8$ quart caus, the sz3 generally used 
here. Ia 1892 there were 9,212,667 cans 
received and 7.315.153 cans suid, leaving a 
surplus of 1,897,514 cane, ur more than one- 
fifth of the whole receipte. This sarplus is 
made up into buiter by the contractors, and 
the batter value divided among the prc- 
ducers in proportion to the amount esch 
furnishes, bat as this value is something 
less than the prics paid for ¢ e milk sold, 
it has been each year a matter of discord 
between producers and the contractors. 
Bat to retarn to the fizgares. [n 1893 received 
In 1894 


WE OFFER TRUE TO NAME. 
375,000 Apple, Standard 
and Dwarf Pear, Cherry 
and Pium Trees. 
Japan Piums a Specialty 
Save half your money by buying direct 
ofthe producer, Letus price your list 
of wants. Send for our free eatalogne 
of fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 
of Green's Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Nursery Co.,Rochester,N.Y. F 
For 10c. we willinailnvoplants BY 
of our Red Cross Currant 

















Ceo. S. Jossely 


Freponia, X. V 


INTRODUCER OF 
Campbells Early ..... The best Gr 
J12 J The be : 

‘Large list of GrapeVines and Smo 


Fruit Plants. Catalogue tree 




















Pleasure < 
in Planting 


comes when the seed sown mAk: 
good crops. The one certain we 
of obtaining success in all yout 
planting is to sow 


VICKS | 
SEEDS 


They include vigorous 

varieties in flower and 
vegetable seeds, 
buibs and small 









In 1895 received 9,856,500 cans and sold 
lu 1896 received 10,772,108 
cans and sold 8,087,378. In 1897 receivea 
In 18) 


fruits.Send for new 
Garden and Floral 
Guide. Free. 
JAS. VICK’S SONS 
Rochester.N.Y. 
Bex No. 1617 
















am 35:00 Buys a Good Bussy. 


When you buy from first hands where an agent don’ t receive a profit. 
e no 


e . ‘ 4 — 
why we can sell this bu nts. Wesell direct tothe user. That’s the reason 





$6.50 
~w 


Harness + 
or In 






For 
Nic 






of 
We donot ask you to send one single cent with vour orde ick 
uggy look it over, if found just as described and perfectly on a 


are retailed for nearly twice our 
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MARKETS~ | 





LOSTON LIVE STOOK MARKET. | 


Week ending Feb 6, 1901. 
Amoant of Stock at Market, 
Shotes 


avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veal: 


2356 9524 68 96210 1074 
3396 6836 68 27,214 1299 


» week, 
week, 


1 





s — — 
vyaices on Northern Cattle, eto. 


-f.-Per huudred pouuds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra 6.25; first 
y $6 60@5.75; second quality, $5 0U@5 25; 
quality, $4 00@475: a f-w choice single 
$7.00a7.25: some of «wie DOOrest, bully 

24,00@3.75. Western steers 4% @6\4¢, l. w. 

and Young Ualves.—Fa quality, $2 

“tra, $40@48; fancy mileh cows, Soom 
~ and dry, $12@326. 
res.—Tiin young cattle for farmers: year- 
¢10@20, two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
1223 40. a 
ep. —Per pouad, live weight, 24% @3c;extra, 

4c; sheep and lems per head, in lots, 

g: +70; lambs, $4@5 75. 

ea: Hoge.—Per pound, 5% @655¢¢, live weignt; 

wholesale, ....: st¢fail,, $1.60@5.50; 

20) y iressed hogs, 633 @6%4 Cc. 

al Calves.—3'4@6 lec B 1. 
jas. — Beigawa, 64 @74eC BP tb; country 
3c. 
Celt s«ins.—600@$1.2V. Dairy, skius, 


40@ 











a 
ow.—Brigntoa, 4g5c 8 it; country lots, 
Za Be 
pelts —65e. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses 
@atertown 1471 9463 3 266 547 331 
@¢\cnton... 885 61 22,944 627 135 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Canada 
At Brighton. At Watertown 
A W stanley JS Hemenway 37 
Gi Foxg 
PA Berry 6 BEd Cone. 
1s Jones 18 At Brighton. 
Lioby Bros 20 17 OD Way 18 
H M Lowe 8 
Harris & Fel- Massachusetts. 
ows 16 17 At Watertown. 
M LD Holt & Son 16 J 8 Henry 26 27 


W A Bardwell 12 37 
QOH Forbush 10 
WF Denuen 14 
H Whivwey 2 

at orighton 


W A Gleason 11 
Ek Foye 


dew Hampshire. 
at etrigmton. 
W Gordon 10 


J 3 Henry 49) 27 | Fowls MMD........c.cccccccccccccsccecs 9%@10 


— a 


1400 tbs. at 840. E.R Fo ¢ sold . beef_cows 
344 eae. by * 


| of 8 1200 ths, at A. 
sold 6 beef cows at 2%4c, 13 do" at 3c eneey 
milch Cewsa 


The d¢ mand for milch cows has not improved, 
| and dealers are running short supplies to help 
the market, and it is thought probable that iu 
the course of tw> or three weeks a change for 
the better will be felt It is a good time ‘Duy a 
cow at Brighton yards. J 8s. Hepvry sold 3 
choize mike rs at $50@5F, 5 extra cows at $42@ 
47, 5 cows at $30@35. Libby Bros. sold 1 fancy 
cow at $60, 3 cows at $45 a head, with saes at 

$25a30. 
Veal Calves. 


? good feeling is noticed, and some lots were 
bouxbt up on the way to market at liberal rates; 
6%4c has been paid down to 3%c for young 
calves E.R. Foye sold 19 nice calves, 130 tbs, 
at6%c JS Henry sold 22 veals, of 12+ ths, at 
6c W A. G.eason, 21 veals, of 110 ths, at 534.¢. 
| Cook & Milis 19 calves (slim) at 444c 


Late Arrivais and Saies 


Wednesday -A quiet day for the sale of milch 
cows. Buyers were scarce, and the business 
| was on a small scale. The light supp'y was ad 
vantage >us to the dealer only that they had less 
| Jeittover unsold Some good bargains effected 

bv tnose who were buying H.E.Kames sold a 
fancy cow, $55 W A Gleason sold 1 milch 
cow. $34, 1 at $42. Libby #ros called the trade 
quiet with offerings at $25@60. T. J. Mollo 
sold 1 extra cow $42, with sales at $30@50. J. 
|S Henry said that the market could be called 
| anything but good. some 60 head. at a 
| range $25@55 Beef cows in demand at firm 
prices. O.H. Forbush sold 3 cows, of 2980 tbs, 
| at 05 P cwt.; 1 cow, of 1280 ths, at $3.75 Pp 

ewt. 


| Steere Pig :. 
| Scarcely any on sale, at $1 50@2.50; shotes, 
| $3.50@6. 


| 











Bostoa Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 


| Poultry. 

Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Kastern— 
Spring dueks .............. — esses 12@14 
Green geese........... ereccc-coce seoce 13@18 
Chickens, choice roasting, spring. ... 14@15 
Chickens, fair to good .... ...... — 9a@1l 
Fowls, extra ehoioo................... 11@12 
Pigeons, tame BW d0z..............200. 76001 00 


Western dry packed— 
Turkeys, chuice ...... ..... — < ll 
Turkeys, com. to good.........e-1l& 
Chickens, choice, large... ll@ 







* broilors.... ... 12@18 
Chickens, m 2 8@1u 
Ducks.... ... —— - 10@12 

Oe. ches ‘ - 8a9 
Fowis, good to choice.. 8@10 
Old Cocks...........0. —* 6@ 


Live Poultry. 











Nhe mm & Weel — — a ROOStETS p MW. oe ..cccccecccccece cece 
y catterlug pases oessbassanwos @ 
F shay 8 AM Baggs 12 Goring Catchons & & 8a? 
J Eastman 26 Mills& cook 19 Butter. 
H Moulton 25 DA Walker 18 | 
H EK Eames 6 NorTs.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
At Watertown. 20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 
Brack & Wood 16 72 Western Oreamery, extra— 
WF Wallace 83 2:6 40 Greghton. Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 238q@23% 
Morris Beef Co 289 Northern N. Y., assorted s 28% 
Sturtevaut & Northern N. Y., large tubs.... 2214423 
Vermont. Huaiey 64 Western, asst. spruce tubs. 2244.423 
At Watertown. 8S Learned 96 Western, large ash tubs.. 22G@22% 
Oarr & A W Davis 60 Creamery, northern firsts.. 2: @21% 
Wiliamson 23 AtN a o» @& Weel | Creamery, western firsts... 20@2 
Fred Savage 18 30 Ge, | Creamery, seconds.......... 18@19 
HN Jeuue 4 30 NEDM&W | Creamery, Castern............e.ee.-06 2U@2Z 
NH Woodward 17 Co 6720 | Dairy, Vi. oxtra........................ 20@ 
BH Combs 54 ac Watertewm. | Dairy N. Y. oxtra..........--ceeeeeeeee 19@ 
J Quinian 22 W W Brauer & | Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......-.... 17@18 
G Hall 20 Co 1(72 | Dairy N. V. and Vt. seconds..... eveee 186@17 
Aing DM & Wee Ewart Bros. & | West. imitation creamery, small tube 
v3o Baker 199 499 ON  OOLIT ALE ALE LF AAT OO -- 15@ 
MG Flanders 21 1 GA Sawyer 72v | Westimitation cry, iarge tubs firsts 14q@ 
F Ricker i J Goula | ‘ imitation creamery seconds....13%@ 
st Brightou J A Hatha- | adie firsts and extras..... --- 134g @la 
Js Henry 16 way 614 | RENOVATEd............scccccceeeeceeee- 18G18 
— | Boxes ig 
—* | Extra northern creamery........... 2344@24 
axpeort fraffiic. | Extra western creamery........--..- 538 
Values on e} Cg ‘ | Extra dairv....... Saessaseeweices —— 21¢ 
- b Oxpert-entine Common tO good ................... -.- 19@20 


iudergrades, Woile the tops are steady in price 
aud Sallsfactory to exporters at the wide range 
of Liai2ygc,d. w., S.ate cattle, LZ@1L24eec. Bos. | 
tou Shipinents were 2466 cattle, 1672 sheep and | 
121 horses. 

shipments and Destinations—On steamer Ces- 
trian, tor Liverpool, 729 cattie by Swift& Co, 
2U horses by E. Snow; on steamer Anglian for 
Loudon, 236 cattle by Morris eef Company, 
240 do by Swift & Co, 42 horses by E. H. 
Schioceman, 69 a0. by R Hayden; on steamer 
\Ienion, for Bristol, 1.99 cattle, 499 sheep by 
Ewart Bros. & Baker; on steamer Sagamore, 
for Live pool, 300 cattle by Moriis Beef Com 
pany, 19+do. by J. A Hathaway 101 do. by J 
(ould, 1072 sheep by WW. Brauer & Co ; on 
sieainer Ontario for London, 275 State cattle 
iid 37 Canada do. by J. A. Hathaway, 160 State 
attle by J Gould, 


Horse Basinese. 


\ fair week’s sale for February. Such dealers 
ss laclin good grades bad bo difficulty in the 
selling Prices yeneraily sustained on aill 
<rades At In ernational Horse kxecnange re- 
‘eip.s Were 4 carloads of tmixed quality, weights 
11L0a1700 ths. Top price. $21U, down to $75, 
4 lound Sale at satisfactury prices, nearby 
Lorses $10@125. At Moses Colman & Sons a 
fair Week at auction and retail range in price $40 
a300 At A W_ Davis’s Northamptcn street 
salé Stable some valuable horses for speed, 
Coach tamily and saddle purp.ses were recei ed 

Qsold at $400 down to $76 at Kussell & 
Drew's sale stable range in p 1c@s $75@175. At 
|. H. Brockway’s sale stable 2 loads of Western, 
tT 1000a1800 ths, at $75@250; sold pairs at 
3490, S400 $365, $360. At welch & Hall Com 
pally's 5 express carioads received with sales 8 
leavy horses $210 each, 2 pairs.$50U eacL, with 
‘airs dOWn tO $26 a@200. | 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Feb. 4,1901. | 

're inarket for beef cows holds a firm position, | 
4 (fille strong when compared with last week. | 
I stock trains notwithstanding the snow 
1 nade good time, better than anticipated. | 
8 


Le disposals were fairly easy. O. H. Forbush | 
Ole 2 bus, Of 1UBO@1050 ths, at 83% @3Iec; 2 
'OWs, Of 18430 ths, at 3; 2 heifers, of %80@920 | 
3, al $2 55@2 75 per ewt; 3 cows at 2a2%ce. | 
J... Hathaway, 16 steers, of 1500 ths, at 614¢; | 
15 do, of 1475 ths, at 678; 20do., of 1460 ths, 
O°, ¢; 26 do,, Of 1450 tbs, at 6c; 10 at 4%. | 


Witch Cows, | 


A slow movement and speculators are shy | 


* iyiuy. Sales mostly of extra cows at 540 
Fat Hogs. 
_Astealy market. Values in Western live at) 


0 >; local hogs at 633 @6%¢, d. w. 
Sheep Hoases. 

‘| receipts this week from the West, that | 

, 2 cn prices, Western sheep cost $2.80@ | 

4 cwt, and sheep $4 30@6.60 per cwt, | 

A te Norther: changed hands at 34c for 20 

aea of 1400 tts, by G@ Hall. H.N, Jenne scld | 
‘sicey aud lambs of 3060 ths, 614¢. 

Veal Calves. 


’ sales were noticed. Butchers seemed to 





Wa st arrived, and were willing to. pay fair | 
* ‘\5'2@6¥ee as toqualiy H.N Jenpe 
$0 ‘aives, of 1200 ths, at 64%4c N. H. 


vd sold calves at 61%4¢ G Hall sold 11 | 
th 1510 tS, at 64gc. W. F. Wallace sold | 
ces, 

Live Peuttry. 


* vith sales at 914 @10c for mixed lots 


ate 


Dreves ef Veal Calves. 


* A, W. Stanley, 16; G. H. Fogg. 11; P. 
; 265; J.S8 P. Jones 19; Libby Bros., 50; 
“ e 35; Harris & Fellows, 62; M. D. 
1,85; W. A Gleason, 17; E. R. Foye 


npshire—F. Shay, 19; J. Eastman, 17; | 
Wa ton, 60; Breck & Wood, 26; W. F 


ave ~Carr & Williamson, 18; Fred Sav- 
|. N. Jenne, 15; N. H. Woodward, 18; 

mobs, 16; J. Quinlan, 9; G, Hall 12; 
ders, 50; F. Ricker, 40; T. J Molloy, 


x iusetts—J. 8. Henry, 111: W A. Bard- 
M if. A. Gilmore, 25;-seattering, 160; 
ok, 19; D. A. Walker 42. 
itea, tuesday and Wedaesday. 


' yards: 885 cattle, 61 sheep, 22,944 
‘orses 627 calves, From West 509 
00 hogs, 136 horses; ' Maine, 128 
sheep, 18 hogs. 290 calves, New 
10 cattle; Vermont, 16 cattle; 
3 ind and Connecticut, 18 cattle; Mas- 

~04 cattle, 27 sheep, 26 hogs, 237 





re A light run of cattle this week 
\¢ light export business by the lack of 
Then, too Western cattle of the 
*Sare selling at Chicago at stron 
refore the light supply from -tha 
Ww England ca tle show fullas much 
3 ‘last week Beef cows are seiling at 
80 '0 214¢, as to quality. Cook & Millis 
' COWS, av. 900 tbs, at 2% ¢; 1 bull, of 





H ’ KOR SALE—5O per cent. Sophi es 
ood Tormenter Bail . 

10, 1899. Stre, | renee tensa 

1b. Met, fall brosher to Sophie 


Farm 11,496 lbs. 2 oz. seating 716 ibe. 


% Sacoad dam, Koffse’s 
Little wily,an inbred Coomansie 


Jers cow. Sor orics, address 
eys 100D FARM, Lowell, Mass. 











Trunk butter in % or % f& prints 





Extra northern creamery.............23%4 @24 
Extra northern dairy....... 2 21822 
Common to eood.... ......... -- 19620 
Extra western ereamerv.. ........... 2344@ 
Cheese, 
New York,twins,extra® i ..........11%4 @12 
— Arsts P D............ ---- 100611 


Vt. 
seconds ® b....... 
Sage cheese, extra, P DP.............. 13q@ 





eeceecccerses 


Ohio Flats, extra..... QE eR 10%@l1t 

Western twins, extra.. .....---. — 11@11% 

Western, fair to good .......-eee-0--- 1004024 
Eges. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0oz....... 25@ 

Eastern choice fresh ................ 20@ 

Eastern fair to good....... —— — 


Micbigan fancy fresb 


Vt. and N.H. choice fresh... ...+..-++ 3@ 
Western fair to good ...............- 20@21 
Western selected, fresh............- 2143@ 
Potatoes 

York State, round wht DU.. ..........- 50@653 
York State, long wht. bu .....-----+-- 50@ 
he extra ra, 8 “i — a * 
sweet, Jersey,extra, P bbl ... ..... ane a 
—— fio vor OOQLRS 


Green vegetables. 


Beets, P bush.........---+-+- cates O@s' 
Cabbage, DOW ... -...cecesceeeeee cee 1 OO@L 25 
Carrots, new, P bush. .............. 40@60 
Lettuce, P box .— ..-eeee —— 2 26@3 00 
Cucumbers, ® crate......-- — LOOGGO 
Onions, native, P bD .............. 2 75@3 00 
Parsley, @ DU.........ececeeeseee .....2 VOWS 26 
fishes, BW dOZ...  ..ceccceccccceee 25@30 


Rad 

String beans— eae 

Native green crate .. ............. 2 00@2 50 
net h Anny ® bbicr........1 65@ 


Spinact, eee bu.....-- ee 2— 
Turnips, flat, RR rr * a 
turnips, yellow, @ bbl ..... TI. -7b@85 


Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, # bbl Northern Spy..-...... 2 00@8 00 
Pr *. Ba dwin - 2 





— d — 50 
$ “ Greening .«.. eos 2 VOW 
* — —— oes” 
Rrapes, P basket, Catawba. @ 
»C Cod, bbl.. -- 600@8 00 
Cranberries, Cape meee — 


Oranges. £la., DOX....-cereee 


Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows all weights.....0...... 8@ 
Bull8...c.ccecccecccncccccccecsccsccs eve Th @ 
Eidos, south, salted... ...- — 
— —— 4@13% 

* a | One — 

un Dae it Wealted ® voce cece eee Ba @8Q 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths oaeh.............· ie, 


overweights, each...........1 7 
Deacon and dairy SKINS .......e-ececeee 
Lambskins each, COUDLTY...-...0 -cccdeee 
Country Pelts, each .......0--- 


Peas. 


30@40 
665@1 25 


qeiceesseepacqeccesd ME EO 
Choice Canadian ¥ bu 1 aS 


Common — 
Green peas, Western ChoiGe...........1 16@1 20 
Green peas, Scotch.........ceseeseseeeel 2 1 26 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... @ 

Evaporated, CRO1G®..--.---+-+-0+0007"9" 343g 

vaporated, ace sue sewer soeses ser 

sundried, Bs to Quality.......--cocccseee 22324 
Grass Seeds. 


Timo sescgececececee2 16@2 25 
thy. H Pe po Smee 26@2 50 


Clover, ... * LI@LI% 
Red Top, western. ® 50 th sack........-2 25@2 75 
* fancy recleaned, @ b.......114a@13 


Beans. 





Pea marrow, choice, G. P......... 


Pea screened .......: woeccs coccdccccees 10@ 
Pea, BOCONS...1..--seeeeseeceeecceceede lL TH@Z OO 
Pea: al. small white ..«.....+....+-9- 3 30@2 35 
Pea foreign . wcapscor cece 


Mediums, choice hand picked..........2'2 —* 
»’ ediums, screened.........-. avers odbood @z 15 
Mediums, foreign....... eececccerers ‘1 80@L 
Yellow eyes OXIA .,....eeeee-eerenes 
plier duen’ seconds.....-- rarooneren, 
e > Seer ( 
Lima beans, dried P th.....deererev> 6@ 


‘Bay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales. .......seseenee .-18 00 
ee No. L ‘ 


P don .................... 


18 50 
17 60 


. sesecccccccsoseceeel& 50@16 00 
14 








Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market, quoted higher. 

Boring patents $4 1685.20, | ,o5 04 

Wine ee coke . $3 60@4 25. 
sags any SI" rela 


Graham Mion. -Trete 
the market quoted at §2 4 60M bbi.... 
Oat Meal. ted steady, $8 80@38 65 # bbl 
tor roiled, andes 75@4 16 for d 
Bye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 15@ 
8 60 @ bbl. 
Corn.—Demand is quiet with market higher. 
No 2 yellow, spot. Ta@AT*Ac. 
er yellow. new, 47¢. 


No. 8 yellow, 46% @47¢. 
—Quiet but steady. 


No. 8 cli » white, 3334 c. 
enviar akatans spot, 8544 @34c. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 85@35%c. 


Millfeed.—The market is aT! for all kinds. 
Middlings sacked, $18 60@19 50. 
Brau, spring, $17 49@17 65. 

Bran, winter, $18 00@18 25. 

Red bos, 268 50@19 50. 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $25 25. 


Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


dull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 66g70¢. 
State, 2 rowed, 60@65c.' 
Western 


grades, Oc. 
Barl t demand, with prices higher at 
s0nréetor Nord Seed “State and 49/4570 for 


No- 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@438c, 
Rye.—Quiet, $3 0O5@38 60 ꝓ bbl. 


The Wool Market. 





Unwashed fleece, fine,  M: «ese 316@17 
* ‘pd * Ohio...... 18@19 

* blood ....... 23@24 

= = Fs sree $6 eccece Z3I@Z4A 

“ WM-blood “ ....... 2 

Fine delaine, Ohid..,.........cescccese 29@30 
6) Michigan........cscescscee 26@27 
Washed fleece...........sseeeee-se+e0e 2324030 
AAT 











No Ea@s.—Farmer’s Buy, Knox County, Me.: 
You are evidentiy feediag tod mucd coro, and 
sne aene would provadis lay Oetter if they ba‘ 
a mach of whext Drao io the morning, with 8 
o'nt of Desf scrape in it fur the 60 hens. Ano 
do vot give them so much at the morning /e'd se 
to extisfy their appetite. About half encugt 1: 
Qaite enough in the moraing if they cav be in- 
duced to soraten ta the straw for oats or whea! 
from that aati! tie night feeding to keep them 
busy. Atnight ase much whore corn or wheat 
may be aivan as they will est, uriete they ar 
already too fat, when a litite judicious starvation 
for a werk or two may oe good forthem. Are 
you sure the house is warm epoig"? Probably 


is is if none of them bad frozen combs 
atter the late cold Saturday and § sun- 
day. Four Plymouth Rock males ure 


too many for 60 hens ia one flock. If they 
were dividea into three or four flocks it would 
ve better, as the quarrele between them now are 
likely to allow not more than two to be of any 
real service in the flock wren they are in yards 
orclose quarters. We will bot say that tney 
would lay more eggs without apy males smotg 
them. though some mate such claims, but we 
believe you woald have more fertile eggs from 
one male with 16 or 20 hens then from four 
males #1 h 60. Piymouth Rocke of 61 begin to 
lay at five montbe old, and are usuaily all laying 
ateeven or eight months old, and that youre 
have not yet begun indicates something wrong 
in f ediog. 

SOWING SEED OaTs.—T. B. By N riolk 
County, Mass ; We nave musa aoudt woetoer 
sowtog seed oats in drill with the band machine 
ased for garden seeds like onions Deete ant 
turnip’, would pay for the valu~ of extra labor 
ft Qalred over sowing them Droadcast 8 )wiog 
wisto the grain drill by horse power saves e'm- 
bend labor, something ip amount of reed 
r‘qaired per acre, snd ts generally thought to 
F-saitin a better crcp with eame smouut of 
fertilizer used tothe scre when sown vith the 
89e0 by the drill. But tne labor «f pushing a 
nand drill over a field ia rows bine to 14 tures 
apars fe no small matte’, and we shoaid not care 
to degin {ton more than a small piece. If you 
want accurate informatton, try a few equare 
rods, or even one eignta cf an acre, ana com 
Pitrethe value of time spent snd sead us‘d 
witn that ofo0 a simil«r place of similer lana 
that has been sown broadcast, and ascertain tue 
value of thecrops. Perbaps oats would pot need 
to be sown in drilis nearer together than 18 
‘nohes to give best re sults if the land was s(rong 
enough to allow them t) stool oat wel!/, but in 
t © advence of anew authentic tsformation we 
have no claim to be considered as go00d aathorily 
upon such 8 quevtion 





CABB OF BRBEDING ANIMALS. 
It 18 a mistake Co jet any Oreed nz aaimsl lose 
flash while carryiag their young. Not oaly is it 
nerd {o put it on again afterward, Dutit weakens 
the young Defore birth, and they grow and 
mature slowly. Toere ts, of course, some danger 
fo go ng to the other extreme and putting on too 
much fissh. Do not be too free with corn and 
corumsal, as taey are Neatiug, Duc god clover 
hay, ensilage, bran or oate, wita a few roots 
every day if there is not ensilage, will Kkaep the 
bowels and the whole system in good condition. 
Taistetrue of horses, cows, she-por swine 
After the young are three or four days old, there 
is not much dauger of overfeeding, though the 
locrease should de gradaal, and of milk making 
foods, rather thao that which i¢ fattening. If 
proper Care is taken to follow these rules cases 
of milk fever and abortion will be less freq aont. 
: HAY AND STOOK SOALBS. 

T. B. Tercy-teils of a farmer woo desided to 
put in stock scales. While waiting for them he 
hed an offer for a lot of cattle ata certain price 
for the lot, or at 80 much per. pound. He asked 
for time to decide, and when the scales came he 
bustied them into place and weighs? the cattle, 
with the result that they brought $12 more when 
weighed than they would have brought at the 
lamp price ofiered by the buyer. We have often 
urged that all large farmers should have sueb 
scales, not only in baying and selling, but they 
need them wheo fattening stock, that they may 
see whether the gain each week is paying for the 
food. In estimating the value of the gain if com- 
puted on live weight, we always reckon two- 
thirds of the gain in live weight to be the gain in 
dressed weight. This may not be exactly ac- 
curate, as cattle will usually shrink from 88 to 
46 per cent., but the fatter the animal gets tae 
less is the shrinkage in dressing. 


KIOKING HOBSES. 


Many years 8g0 we were ran away with by an 
old horse, because soms older person woald not 
trust us to harness him to the sleigh, and hitened 
him eo close that he hit bis heele. Some horses 
would have kicked the sleigh to pieces, but we 
were able to guide him for two or three miles 
without apy greeter damage than bruising the 
borse’s legs a little. Since then we bave seen a 
colt that would allow the whiffletree to hit his 
heels without any potest excepting to come 
down to a walk and step carefally, while another 
horse we owned would stop so short as to almost 
throw us Over the dasher whenever a utrap gave 
way. {twacalla matter of early training, and 
while every one’ stouli see before sta ting out 
thatthe harness is in good condition, those who 
ratee the colts can easily train them go they will 
neither run away nor kick in case of an acciient. 
Perhaps some colts interit the kioking tastinet, 
but more get it by bad management, while care 
ebould Dreak the others of it. 

WARMING WATES AND FOOD. 
We once had a working man Vao thought that 
a cold dinner when at work in the woofs in 
wiater enabled him to do more work in the after- 
noon than he could have done if he had been 
orovided with a warm dinner and hot drinks, but 
he wae a worker and exercised himeel{ at: bis 
work. Oshers have thought differently, and we 
think that the cows giving. milx orthe animal 
that ie fattening would do much better on warm 
food and dring.in winter, because we do rot 
wish to have them take much exercise to warm 
up their systems. Butto give warm food ana 
warm water to animals,and then. mare them 
stand out in the cold until the effects ef the 
heat they had gained had all passed away, 
leaves them worse than before. Keep them 
in warm stables and give warm food and warm 
water and they will scarcdly realize that it is 
not summer wher they are in the barn. The 
horses and oxen that are obliged to be out eight 
or ten hours each day are put littie benefiied by 
warming their food and water, unless it te at 
night, after the cay’s work ie over. The warmth 
ie a stimulant, and they are not of much use 
when one has to continue exposure to «old. 
When the reaction takes place it lessens the 
ability to resist cold, as much as it has increasea 
it when first given. ; 
; ADVANOEMENT OF FABMERS. - . 
Too long have the farmers beea like those who 


» fa ee 3 ; 
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Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar 


Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; 





UBLE DUTY GARDEN TOOLS. 


If you have a small vegetable garden, and enjoy working it 
you will find this ‘‘Planet Jr.” No. 4 Combined Hill an 
tor, Rake and Plow to be almost indispensible. 


cultivating it is the equal of our best wh 1 
weed aiid oan - wheel hoes. Dri!ls or drops all garden 


ourself, or if you hire the work done 
Drill Seeder, and Wheel Hoe Cultiva- 
In sowing it — best seeders; in ‘ 
y ads regularly producing 
throws dirt to or from t —— hills — wg ge ao pt Boeke an ——— 

from one to the other. This tol cannot be over recommended. ’ 
One of our 350,000 catalozs 


for 1991 should be i 
BP priya — n every landowner’s hands. Tells 


” line of Beed Drilis, Wheel Hoes, 
E et Seeders and Cultivators, and o' 
1901. Shows photographic pictures of their uses at home and ‘abroad: | —— request. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107- P PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Highest Award. 

















Instantly changed 







Hofse Hoes, Cultivators, 
prices for 













made the memorable “ Obarge of the Six Hun. 
dreda,.”’: 
Theire not to reason why, 
Theire ort (0 do oF die. 

Today the farmeris seeking to know why one 
Mmethud produces better results than another, 
Noder eértain conditions ‘and faile to do 'so 
under “ther conditions: Not only are they -try 
{1 gtoprofi by the exper'‘ments made at th’ 
s'aticns, but by the experience of others who 
Dave been ruccessfal, and they feel that the 
re ul's othere have reached are of but little use 
Gnleas they learn, how they were brought about. 
This ts che most encouraging indication of future 
prosperity for agricultare. It is. this which 
‘a gradually, if slowly, increasing she average 
prolcciios of farm crops and. farm stock 
toward (16 maximum attained by the Dest among 
them. This increased productivaness it is that 
gives us reason to hope, despite the predictions 
of a tew croakers, that the time te far distant 
when the Ualted Sates or the world at large 
wili Dot be adle to supply the necessities of the 
rapidie increasing popglation., We feel no fear 
that tris time willcome to thia country during 
the lif4time of aug now living. for we believe tre 
tarmers are galaiog knowledge of the needs of 
sbeir soll, thetr Crops and animals much faster 
then the pumber of those dependent on them for 
food is increasing. : 


, BARN CONVANIRNOBS. 
There 80 4 be in every stable a closet large 
epoagh to sliow ths hangiog up of all harnesses, 
wheiber for carriage or work teams, and ro 
snugly mae thas wueo the doors are shut ¢t ¢ 
Closet will be nearly air tight. Thecost of suc: 
a clos«t will be more than repaid by the saving 
of lea hc frum the fames of ammonis, if there 1: 
& Collar for manare ander the baliding, and from 
the dampaess caus~d by the breath of arim-!s 
of in other waye. Another ani emelisr closet, 
Of Dox with shelves, near the animals. or two 
one for the horses snd one for the cattle, ir 
waich to k-ep carrycomos, brashes, cattie cards. 
sponges, hammer snd nailer, often needed, enc 
littie Dottie: or prckagss of simple reme ities tha 
may 0+ veeded forasck animal, to save callius 
a veterinarian orto save the animal uatil he ca 
be brought there. We asuilly had tincture o! 
acopite, saitpesre, powdered eharcoal and » 
dottlo of some iaiment on band always. Tae 
areck in the stables to hold f. rks, shovel, hoe 
and Droome for cleaning them oa , and anvther ip 
some other piace for forgs, rakes and broom. ar 
well at O-her things aeed ia fe-ding. Wher 
there is but one place for each article and that 
te always in ite place, no timets lostin bunti:s 
for it, and there ie less breakage from tbe: 
being thrown down, st@poed on or run over. 
fos Asli ools enoud havé @ room or Dicer 
topsrats frum those that are used at the Darr 
Oearly every day. 
CORNSTALE DISBASS. 
To the Wea orn States, woere they husk ther 
corn in ths fisi? and torn the cattle oat fo as 
the stslk:. or wet they will of them. taere baw 
deen MALY compl sats of lose of cattle by wi at 
they call the cornetalk disease. While the 
sattie on some farm<« seem to Oe unaffected by 
(t,o hers heave lost many head, it Lut wrole 
herds. Many farm3ts are catting avd durnin— 
the stalke in the field and f-eting the cattle at 
the Darns rather than to take tneir chances. At 
firet 1¢ was supposed that the dry fodde- cus“ 
tmpaction of the stomeen, but a vetertaxr'aD 
who has made many cost mortem examinat our 
of spimale that have aied from this trouDdie, 
says he has found no impaction in stomach 
or iatestines, but has fouod the brains anc 
espinal cord badly coagetted, and rome 
congestion of liver ao1 kicn gs, ‘indications 
of a virulent poison. H attributes it to wha’ 
is called mouldy corn, not sach as we fi1d wnen 
{tis put up uanripeor when wet, bat strips or 
epote of rusty, brownish lookiog grains on the 
ear. This is really not maid, bat a especies of 
érzot, even more dangerous than the D'acc smut 
which we sometimes bave on ears or tassels, 
Gaskers leave thesein the field, and they are 
poison tothe cattle. Experiments bave shown 
that when fed to ebickeps, swine or horses, the 
chickens die, the pigs lose bristies and hiofs, 
nd the horses are rendered useless, if they do 
not die. Wedo not snow that this species of 
mould or ergot has ever appeared here, bat if any 
one finds it on his corn wa advise the cestractiop 
of ali such eare,as we have before advice: 
burning or bursing deep every specimen cf the 
Dlack smut on the ear or stalk. 
PROTECTION FROM FREBZING 
Very few realize the vaiue of paper at a pro 
te ition against cold. A wrapping of heavy brow: 
paper is said to protect apples from ireez'pe 
when the temperature is several degrees below 
that wiich would freezs apples in the barrel not 
eo protected. A double wrapping and liniaog th 
barrel with papers will save them when the tem 
perature is fer below freezing, and possibly when 
balow z3ro =: Some. parties ship potatoes in bar 
rels ined with paper, and then paper pasted on 
the outside of the Darrel. Oare are cometimer 
Uned with pspsr when goods areto be abippedc 
that would be irjared by freez'ng. 1Th- 
woman with house plants in her windows 
often puts a sheet of paper  betweer 
the glass and the curtain to protect 
them on cold nights, and it is a disputed 
Qoestion whether the coarse brown wrapping 
paper or a ficer paper like the newsp+per or 
the smo th thick paper repels celd the bert. 
We are inclined to favor the latter when the cold 
ie accompanied by strong winds. It would be ap 
easy matter to test it with a therm meter, but 
we bave never done 80, partly because we de 
pend upon the heat inside to protect our plants 
from the cold outside, and the test should be 
made ina room that is not warmed by inside 
heat. But a coating of brown paper on inside of 
walls and a sheet of the same material placec 
seainet the giace will keep out much cold, that 
ie certain, and those who bave c 1d houses, barnes 
or henhouses should not forget this fact. Some 
preter the coaree paper as nos gathering moist 
ace that will not pase off when it becomes 
warmer. 


There ie more Oatarrh ia this section of the 
country than all other diseases put togetker, 
and until the lact few yeare was supposed to be 
incurable. For a great many yeare doctors pro- 
aounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
tomedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarsh to o a cons: itutiona: 
Giseas*, and therefore requires constitutions! 
treatmeat. Hail’s Oatarrh Uure, manufactured 
oy B. J. Cheney & Oo., Toledo, Onto, is the only 
constitutional care on tne merket It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon 
fal. Itacte directly on thé biood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. ' They offer one har dred 
dollate for sny case itfails tocare, Send for 
circulare and testimonials. — ‘ 

Afdeess, F. J. OHBNSY & CO., Toiedo, O. 
ear" Sold by Druggiste, 75c. 

all's Family Pitle ara the dest. 


—--The height of soldiers in tue various Euro 
pean armies does not follow that of the general 
population. The Italian eonscriptis the small- 
ea’, only five feet five inches. The Frencn is an 
inch taller,. the. English five feet seven and & 
half inches, the Irish five feet eight inches on1 
t o Norwegian the tallest, five feet nine incnes. 


MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 


Our Mammeth Pekin Ducks stand unrivalled 


2500 


“Natural and Artificial Owek Culture.” 
fren with each order. @end for. catalogue %) 
JAMEB6 BANKIN. South Easton, Mass, (Mon- 
arch Incubator still ahead). 
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OND — — POP AAA — —— 

Moseley Ss in 60 minutes. 
. EF: 
\Cream:: 
, Ss — t Catalogue Free. 
iW * 

SEPArator sees. 

MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa., 
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All the Cream ( 


$7.00 to’ $16.00 ‘ 
¢ 
( 
7 
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COOK YOUR FEED and SAVB 
Part Bin GLE 
With Dumping Caidren. Empties ite 
kettle in one minute. The simplest 
‘and best errangement -for cooking 
food for stock. Also muke Dairy an@ 
Laundry Stoves,’ Water and Steans 








SPIRES AND TOWERS <:22-* 


of the. Middie Ages and its Spire Growth,” by | 
OHABLES WIOKES, architect. Three volumes io | 


one: Karly English, 1200 to 1872; Decorated, 1272 to 
1277; Perpendicular, 1877 to 1646. In good condition 
and valuable to an architect or stuuent in that line. 
Price, 916. Address SPIBES, . 

f. 0. Bex 18985, Boston, Mass. 
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ſ Ee BROST'’S Greatest discovery known for 
a Cy 

F = RHEUMATISM 

in any form, acute or chronic; SOLA TIOCA and 
LUM®&e@e No mstter how ‘many Doctors and 
other remedies bave failed, Dr, Frost’s formula isa 
positive cure. Has cured thousands and will cure 
you. Full sreaiment rent to any address, prepaid, on 






































receipt of gl. Frost Remedy Co., We: tfield, Mass. 
TTT 
>, ii a oe 









































Our Recent Sales 
look as though everybody had sworn off buying any 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Sif aS 





Always Fresh. . 
Always the Best. 


ERR s 


are sold everywhere. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


















for $12.00 


Perfect in constraction and 
Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ili. 














FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD. 


Parmers’ Want Department is establisbed to 
sliow the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, 
Fruite, etc., also Help or Situation Wanted. 
Toere is a charge of one cent per word only, in 
clading nam, address or initisIs. Nd Display 
Cash te accempany the erder. 








bI'E gea-e for sale yru'g Embddens, O. D. 
RIOHARDSON, Wert Brook fie:d, Mass. 


ANTED—Some one to grow me 100 pullets 
where they cen have a gooa ru.. Addreas 
8. H. WARREN, Weston, Mass. 





OR SALE—R¢etaltl wilk (route. in fine cor dition, 
Price verv ressonabie. Address, G. H. W., Box 
2314. Boston, Maes. 





O YOU OWN A HORSE, if eo, thts may interest 

you. Most wunderful and simple method guar 

&@ teed care for ch-onte co ce, con racted fee’, qué - 

ver ereck*, centre crack- ana seedy toe in hora+s’ 

feet, no mney in advance. S-nd_ self-addres ed, 

<tamoede vaope for detais, Mention this p per. 
LOUK BOX 8603, Boston, Mass. 





WO.very large Buffslo robes never bean used, 
perfect, fine color, elegently lined, fine for roves 
or houserug. GEO O. FLYNT, Mu son, Maes, 
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A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and afl must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hors- to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 


hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W.R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Geaerad Distributors. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of JAMES 
D. MLiICHELL, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Helenus S. Mitchell, the execu- 

tor of the will«f said uecea ed, has pre- 

sented for allowance ‘the first and final account 

of feel administration upon the estate of said de- 
ceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said Coun’: on 
the twenty-sixth day of February A. D 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon i show cause, 
if any you have,i why the same should not be 
allowed 

And said exeeutor is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to al! per- 
sons interested in the estate 1ou' teen days at 
least before said Court. or by publishing the 
Same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks. in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said 
Court, and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons inte.ested in the 
estate se ven days at least before said Court. 

Witness. CHARLES J  MCcINTIRE. Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thi ty-first day of 

anuary. in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin,and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of CLIVE B. 
HAZARD, late of Fairhaven, in the County of 
Rut and and State of Vermont, deceased. 

Vu HERKEAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Cout, by Samuel L. Hazard, Jr.. 
with certain papers purporting to be copi s of 
the last will and testament of said deceased, 
and of the vrobate thereof in said State of Ver- 
mopt duly authenticated. repr senting that at 
the time of her death said deceased had estate 
in said County of Middlesex on which said will 
may operate.a d praying that the copy of said 
will may be filed and recordeo in the Registry of 

Probate of said County of Midalesex, and letters 

testamentary thereon granted to him without 

giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex onthe twenty-sixth day of February 
A D.1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, i! any you have,why the same should 
not b. granted : 

And said petitioner is ap directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once m each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the first publica- 
tion to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J MCINTIRE. Esq., First 
Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of Jan- 
uary in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H, FOLSOM Register. 





InNCULN rama, Victoria and Exex pigs. Send 
forcatelcgue. E. &. OLIVER, Flint, Mich. 


100 Relgian bares ‘or sale. F. D. HAHNEN- 
KRATT, Manzavola, Colorado. 


ANTED—A first-class Dairymxo; one who thor- 
oughly understands the handling and 

of milk, op-rating separators, Babcock machine am’ 

meking butter. Wa-es $30 pec montb. hosrd ana 

wachine  Beply. with references. AVEBILL & 

GREGORY, Syracuse, N. I. * 











ege (outdoors and under giass), bee hus- 
bandry, the use “f farm machiner and steam power, 
ete. Adress BOX 100. Hillsboro, N. O. 





ANTED—Married Man for general farm work 

Must be strictly sober, and a good miiker. 

Pay, $80 per month; house and garden. O. P. 
STEVENS. Normansville, Albauy Co., N. Y. 








AN CED—Youvg man to leasu toe mils 

basiness from hay-mow to consumer; Do 

Nquorertodacco. THE EVANS DalRY, Tele- 
pnone 8371-2. Providence, R. [. 


Commonwealth cf Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX. 88. 
PROBAsE COURT. 

To all persons interested in any of the rea 
estate of GEORGE F. CLARK, late of Acton 
in said County. deceased intestate. 

HEREAS, Harriet E Clark of acton, in the 
County f Middlesex, has presented to 

said Court a petition, representing that she as 
the wi ow of said deceased is interested in the 
teal estate of safd deceased ving in this Com- 
monwealth; that the whole of said real estate 
does rot exceed in value.the sum of five thousand 
dollars; and praying that the whole of said real 
estate which is described in said petition may be 
assigned and set out to her by the Court accord- 


—> law : 
ou are hereby cited to — at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Camb: idge, in said County 
of Middlesex on the twelfth 7 of February. 
A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in @ forenoon, 
show cause, if any you have, why 
should not_ be grante 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by deliveri:g a ———— to each per- 
son interested who can found within the 
Commonwealth, fourteen days, :t least, before 
said Court; ano, if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the samein the MassaCHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & news published in Boston, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
the'last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. 


© itness, CHARLES J. McInrree, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this — day of 





E want a number of farm managers, Cairy- 
men and puu'trymen; good wages; mot 
be reliable, THE RURAL SOIENOE AGENOY, 





oreedinug stock. estimoniais. ve to 
ty dollars. If you mean dausipess, we cau * fix 


Soares Oollies, all ages. Registered, trained 
FARM, 


you out.’ 
V6. 


MAPLEMONT STOOK 
Albany. ; 





E&S for ssie. Two full colonies of Italian 

Bees in first-class condition ip L. ‘Hives, 

aud One new colony just ont. Prien, $6. ivelnd- 

ing section holders an‘ sections. O. H. PERRY. 
West Somervilie. Macs. 





YOUNIRY Svat ‘esirabis for a rentiemap 

within one hour’se ride from Rostop. High 

I4. healthy town speciai attractions. R. 
RAYMOND, Box 83354 Boston. — 





EGISTERED Daroc Jersey hogs. J. E.HAYNES 
Ames, Il). 





GOICE Jersey Wakefiela cabbage plants, 
wintered in cold frames; none but 200d, 


stocky piants will oe s.nt or,:. Price. $4 per 
— ees 8. WALKER, South Ports- 
mooth. a 





“PBER'S SOILING "- Greatly Revised, 


**Soilina, Solling Crops ‘and Ensi- 


lage. Barn, stable and Silo 
Construction.”’ 
BY FRANK SHERMAN PEER, 
A hew and rewritten edition Gf the well-known 
work, the only modern treatise on the subject pub- 


| Heved in 2888; 870 dacdecimo pages: 81 by mail, 


orders to the publishers of thc 





postpaid : 
MassacHU TS PLOUGHMAN. 


y, in the year one thousand nine hun 
and one. §. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





THE 


Boston Register 
css (901 


BUSINESS 
(THE RED BOOK) 


Containing Both an 


Alphabetical and Classified|IList 


Of all 


Business Houses and[the Professions, 
City, Stsie ana 0.8. Officials, Societies, Instita- 
tions, Ete., with 


Street Directory and Large Map. 
Sampson, Murdock, & Co., 


155 Franklin Street, Boston 
718 PAGES, PRIOE, $2,00. 


DIRECTORY 





Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 
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OUR HOMES. 
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The Workbcx. 
BABY'S VEIL. 

Theee veils when bought cost a great deal 
of money, bat a good knitter can make one 
at less «xpense. Procare two ounces of 
Fleisher’s white ice wool and two bone 
needles No. 14. 

Cast on 202 atitches, 18 patterne, 11 
stitches in each patte’p, and 2 plain stitches 
at the baginning and end of each row. 

lst cow—Tqo plain (*) narrow. 3 olala 
over, 1 plain, over, 3 plato, narrow, repaat 





24 row—Parled. 

34 row—L'ke first row. 

4th row—Like second row. 

Repeat these 4 rows till the border is 5 


Uoper Part: 1st row—All plain. 

24 row—Parled. 

3d row—Oxe plain, and then narrow till 
only 1 stitch is left; xnit that plain. 

4th row—Piaip, picking up the loop where 
the 2 were knit together, and the stitches 
before each 2. Always keep 202 stitches on 
needle. Rapoat these 4 rows uotil the veil 
is long enough. LRLait 2 plain rows at last, 
and bind off loosely. 

KNITTED SKIRT TRIMMING 

Thisis fine for flannel ekirts or baby 
blankets: Use two ekeins Fieisher’s Sax- 
ony worsted and two finest bone needles or 


Cast on 323 stitches, knit across twice 


1st row—Slip 1 (4) yarn ov2r three times, 
knit 1 plain. R:peat from (*) 16 times, then 


34 row—Slip 1, 2 plain (over , narrow) 
twice (*) slip 1, drop 3 loops right off. Re- 
peat from (*) 16 times. 

3d row—Novw, take the long stitches, mads 
by dropping the 3 loops each time, and pat 
them on the needle jast knit out. Then 
begin next to heading, and (*) knit the fifth 
long stitch, and draw over the 4 long 
stitches next to the heading. 
this way till there are 4 of the long stitches 
thus knitted, and draw over. 
the stitches over which the 4 have been 
Grawo. Rapeat from (*) with the next 8 


4sh row—All knitted plain. 
Sth row—Slip 1, 2 plain (over, narrow) 


twice, 16 plain; cepeat. Eva M. NIEES. 





Presses for School. 


No littla girl likes to goto school ina 
ehabby, ill-fiiting dress, and it .is seldom 
Good patterns are cheap, and 
as for materie), do not despair if you bave 
the partly worn drecses of an adult member 
of y:ur family at your command. 
excellent results have been accomplished 
with seemingly hopeless beginnings. 
ten year old daughter at our house needed a 
echool dress, and not feeling able to buy 
new goods, we decided to use a light colored 
drese ekirt for that purpose. 
so satiefactori)y that other mothers may be 
glad to hear about it. 

The seams were ripped apart, the threads 
picked out, and the goods brushed and 
washed in warm soapy water. 
fectly clean a package of navy blue dia- 
mond dye which bad been dissolved in 
warm, soft water was pat in a porcelain 
kettle, and enough boiling water poured in 
The pieces were pat in 
the dye and boiled half an hoar, then thor- 
oughly rinsed and hungon the line until 
half dry. After pressing it on the wrong 
side the goods looked like new. 
produced by these dyes do not fade, and 
knowing how soon a school dress becomes 
soiled we determined to make it in sucha 
way that itcould be washed as often as 


ee oo en * 
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This was done 
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to cover the gocde. 


The skirt was made plain and fall, and 
as the goods was heavy, it needed no lining. 
The waist isa blouse, having full sleeves 
with caffe of cardinal red flannel, trimmed 
with black soutache braid, pot on in an ir- 
The large sailor 
collar was bordered with a band of red 
flanne], which was braided in the same 
The collar and caffs were finished 
separately, and attached to the waist in 
such a way that they could be removed 
when the dress is washed. lt was hand- 
some, yet so simply mace that it would be 
very little trouble to keep it freeh and 
KANSAS HOUSEKEEPER 


regular scroll 





Advice to Mothers on the Caer 
of Infants—The Healthy Child. 


It is claimed by medical msn generally 
that the average child is born healthy, and 
the mother who aims to preside over a well 
regulated nursery will put forth every effort 
to keep her child in its normal condition. 

There are training schools for nurses and 
for cooks, but for a young womanto be 
trained to proper motherhood is something 
yet to be accomplished in the new century. 

The careful mother begins by being sys- 
tematic and punctual in all shat is done for 
She hasatime for everything, 
and sees that everything is done at the 
She has learned that the im- 
portant things necessary for the healthfal 
development of any child are exercise, air, 
cleanliness, correct food and sleep. 

The most beneficial exercise for a baby to 
indulge in is a good healthy ory. 
fact that an infant breathes is not enough; 
the lungs mast beexpanded,and this healthy 
ery is the thing intended to do it, but a 
whining, fretfal cry is not a healthy one. 

It is claimed that a baby cannot have too 
much oxygep, and while avery young in- 
fant ought not to be taken out in the open 
air, yet the air in the narsery can be 
changed frequently, at least twice every 
day, when the child can be taken from the 
room while the bad alr is ‘‘bluwa out ”’ 
through the open windows. 
atare of the room is lowered too mach, 
wrap the child ap in a blanket when 
returned, antil the right degree is reached. 

A most importans item in the baby’s 
training is the bath, which means more th-n 
a little sponging off once a day. 
should be allowed to splash inatub of 
water each morning about an |.our after 
feeding. Fancy soaps should be avoided, a 
pure Castile or white soap being the best, 
and the massage of the muscles and rubbing 
of the skip, which a bath makes necessary, 
bear a large share toward making the 


A baby whose food ia received with abso- 
lute regularity seldom suffers from indiges 
tion if the nature of the food is carefully 
The feeding hours should be 
so arranged that the evening meal will come 
at seven o’clock. Before feeding baby 
should be made ready for the night, with 
no wrinkles in the clothing or safety pius to 
irritate the tender fiesh, and wiih both 
hands and feet made warm. 
infant generally requires feeding 
daring the night. 

B Milk that is to be used for food for 
infants should never be put in an open 
vessel in the refrigerator where meat and 
vegetables or various things are kept, for 
nothing will absorb odors more quickly 
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than milk. Neither should it be kept iin 
tio, bat in covered glass bottles or ‘jars. 
The simplest way to preserve milk for 
lofante is by pasteurization. This is done 
by submitting the milk to a temperatare of 
about 155 degrees for 15 minutes, and then 
allowing it to cool rapidly. The bottle of 
milk may b3 placed ina vessel of boiling 
water at the right temperature to pasteur ze 
it, thus destroying ordinary germs witbout 
æiving the milk a boiled taste. lt is best to 
prepare the food for an infant in et ficient 
quantity each morning to last through the 
day. 

When the baby is old enough to be taken 
out for an airing, the wrappings mast be 
carefally considered. Itis found that the 
mejority of infants in theic baby carriages 
on the streetein winter are too warmly 
wrapped up. The child that is so encased 
ia far that it perspires from every pore is 
in a fair condition roran attack of pneu- 
monia or apy one of the throat troubles 
which attack infancy. It is of vital impor- 
tance, however, that the feet and hands 
should be keyt warm, in which case the 
child is not likely to suffer from cold. 
Better than a far rag under the child is a 
hot water bottle, not laid close ap against 
the feet, but far enough off to let the heat 
radiate from the bottle. The small bands, 
encased in woolen, can be tucked ander the 
carriage blanket in extra cold weather. 

When the baby ie taking an airing the 
strong wind should be avoided—that is, 
facing it. The sun or strong light should 
never be allowed to shire upon the baby’s 
eyes when asleep in the carriage, as much 
harm results from this, often seriously if 
not permanently injuring the sight. This 
is an unfortunate mistake which is con- 
startly being made by the ignorant mothers 
among the poor.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Clipping Stunts Hair. 


These are the days of the demolition of 
old popular beliefs. Everybody has been 
ander the impression that the more one’s 
bair was clipped or shaven the quicker it 
would grow again. Firm in this belief, 
how many boys have saved their sixpences 
and bought the usefal—bat in their case 
aanecessary—rsazir? ’Tisa pity that this 
should tarn out to be another instance of 
labor and expense lost. Yet so it is if 
we are to believe, says the Liverpool Post, 
acertain Dr. J. Poh), who hes made ac 
carate measurements of the rate of growth 
of many hairs ander a variety of condi- 
tione. He finde that if a portion of the 
head is shaved the hair will grow fora 
month more slowly than on the unshaven 
part. After the first month their rate of 
growth isabout the same. A farther dis- 
covery is that shaved hairs grow unevenly. 
D:. Pohl does not say that clipping and 
shaving have not the effect of producing a 
atronger growth of hair. That is a‘ popu- 
lar belief ’? which is founded on obvious 
fact, and is beyond refatation. 








Emergency Uses. 


There is nothing more comforting in a 
household than to have a self-contained, 
helpfal man or woman who understands 
what to do, and goes ahead administering 
relief in case of sadden illness or in an 
emergency. A gentleman of much expe- 
rience thus writes: 

** Having been reared in a large family, 
and my father being a physician, I have had 
a number of experiences, and perhaps some 
of them may be asefal to mothers with 
young children. One simpie medicinal 
remedy that my father set great store to 
was borax. He had my mother keep a sola- 
tion of salt water and borax constantly on 
hand, and if the slightest irritation or sore 
throat developed among us he had us gargie 
three times a day, and lave our mouths and 
tonsils freely. He thought our good health 
and freedom from fevers and contagious dis- 
eases was owing to the use of borax. In the 
case of a burn he had us wet cloths dipped 
into astrong solation of dorax water, and 
was very carefal to exclude the air in pat- 
ting them off and on. lt is very cooling and 
healing, and a child does not rebel so much 
against it as with other remedies. One 
very great thing in its favor in using it 
among children is, it is so harmlese, while 
other gargles, with carbolic scid and sucb, 
are often taken by mistake, and cause great 
distress. 1 often think if.every young mother 
only kuew the virtaes of borax she would 
be thankfal, and, having once adopted it, 
would never give itup. As a disinfectant 
it is excellent. One should keep it on the 
kitchen shelf. If you awaken in the night 
coughing and cannot stop, geta small por- 
tion of powdered borax and place on your 
tongue, and let it slowly dissolve, and it 
will almost instantly stop the cougb, as it 
will also relieéva au ules: in the throat. 

‘There srea few simple remedies that 
are invaluable. Witch hsz2lis one of them. 
Ibuow of nothing so belpfal to a tired 
brain as to bathe the eyes and forehead, and 
apply a cloth wet with it at the back of the 
peck. It will soothe and restore you like 
magic. 

‘*In emergencies such things are harm- 
less, and yet wonderfally healing. In case 
of sudden pains in the lungsor side from 
cold [ think mustard is about the best medi- 
cine. Is barns quickly, and gets you 
warmed up, and relieves the terrible pain. 
I keep mustard leaver, borax and witch 
bazel where 1 can lay my hands upon them 
in a minute in the darkest night. I have 
been with young mothers on several ccca- 
sions, where they were helpless and knew 
nothing whatever of medicinal remedies, 
end my sympathy for them and the little 
sufferer was aroused, and it made me learn 
what was helpfal.’”"—Uaited States Health 
Reports. 





Dangers of Damp Clothing. 


A great mavy otherwise carefal persons 
fail to realiz3 the davger to health they ran 
by wearing clothes not sufficiently aired or 
by sleeping between damp sheets, says the 
Anerican Qieep. Clothing and sheets im- 
properly aired are responsible for far more 
illness than is generally supposed. 

Every housewife should personally attend 
to the airing of the family wash after it is 
brought from the laundry, for it seems an 
impossible task to make servants understand 
that the airing of linen and clothing is not 
to be accomplished by simply hanging them 
on a clotheshoree near a fire. 

Unless each article is anfolded, and its 
position changed from time to time until ali 
possible moisture is drawn out, the process 
of airing is not effected and a delicate per. 
son ransa great riek of taking cold if euch 
clothing be worn, or if she sleeps between 
sheets imperfectly aired. Besides, nothing 
fs so disagreeable and uncomfortable as 
cold, damp sheets. 

When away from home, especially when 
stopping at hotels, the possibility of being 
compelled to sleep between damp sheets 
should be carefully avoided. Test the 
sheets by placing a handglass between them 
fora few moments. If, op removing it, the 
faintest srace of damp film is noticed upon 












butter. 
fred currant jelly, a sprinkle of cayenne per- 
per, a littie salt and a glass of sherry. Out roast 
beef into small, thin strips and drop in the chaf- 
ing dish. Serve hot. 












































the bill of fare. 
may also be added. 


Cil to three of vinsgariethe genersily accepted 
prfoportion, with a balf saltspoonfal of paprika 
and a half teaspornfal of salt. Pat the ary in- 
grodiente and the oll {ato a bow! and stir until 
tne salt diesoives. Tuen add the vinegar ani 
stir thorcughly. 


keep bard wood or painted floors in good condai- 
tion. 
rubbed and polished with anothe’, even a painted 
floor willscon have a surface that will reflect 
the stripes or Ogures of the curtain. 
will also clean and polish farnita e, and is most 
g nerally used in allthe large furniture sbopr, 
where each piece is gone over two or three times 
aweek. Mabogany ie a wood that soon shows 
the eff-ct of dust or Gampnes?, but an spplica 

tion of this of! will renew ite original brightness 


obvious compound that thelr title indicates. The 
white meat of the chicken should be choppea 
very filae and pounded ina mortartoa smooth 
palp. Thisis seasoned to taste with salt, pap- 
11a, olive off and a ittin lemon jaice, and is 
spread upon thin slices of bread, cut in odlorgs 
or diamonds or faucy shapes. The covers to 
these slices are spread with butter into which is 
pressed almonds or English walnuts, sliced, not 
chopped very thio. The pieces are then put to- 
g4tber and are often tied with ribbon to hold the 
pleces of bread together. 


notice from a housewife’s guests recently, proved 
to be a discarded caster, that had been stowed 
away with other relics for yeare. The six bottles 
had been removed and in their steat bad been 
placed three tiny pote with ferns and vines. The 
castor stood on & glass mat. 


and appears in bonbons, 
flowers. Gold is taking the place of silver plate. 


ring n s lost caste, and colored stones of many 
kinds are used and in all forms, frequently with 
a colored stone in the centre and diamonds sur- 
rounding. 
gaged not long ago braved superstition and wore 
av opal for her betrothal ring. 


monoebrcmes. like opal gray, palest tearose, 
sea green and Persian mauve, are once more in 
vogue,to the great delight of Cowsgere as well as 
younger women. 
however regal and costly in appearance, are 
nevertheless as soft and flexible as peau de sole. 
e*, Black embroidery an batisteand chiffon is 
one of the novelties in trimming. 


hose are very smart, while for the ballroom 
there are gilt slippers, and black satin sl ppers 
embroidered with gold. 

a®, Among the very bandeome fabries for the 
spring season are broag"t out some dainty and 
at the same tims darable textiles calied the 
»e Eater, rise fast dye wash silks,” which the 
manofactarers guarantes will withstand the 
cracibie of the laundry. and will not fade in 
sunlight. At Broadway and Twenty-thied stree 
importing houses, these firm pretty eilke in plains 
twill and stripe effects ard in many different 
colorings are now on exhibition 


collars of fine embroidered batiste on the bar- 
gain counter do not pass them by, for they will 
give a fashionable touch to your summer gowns 
later op, The latest dolero, cut low, shows sev- 
eral c'reular collara, and any sort of enilar in the 
Loute XIII. style ie a good investment, 


the glass, the sheets are nos fit to sleep be- ‘ tazing the place of gold,. and in connection with 
tween, and, if it isnot possible to change | ince on pale bive tulle or net it io very attractive. 


them, better remove them altogether and 
sleep between the blankets than to ran the 
risk of a severe cold or an attack of rheu- 
matiom or grip. 


Domestic Hints. 
@BEAM OF OBLERY S0UP. 
Take two heads of cel-ry, Choo Onely, and pat 





itin two quarts of water. Boil until tender. rab 
through a colander. Put one tabdlespoonfal of 
Gaely chopped onton in one qiart of new milk 
and Dring toa Doll. Strain aod put with celery 
water. Let them come gradually to a boll. 
Oream one heaplug tablespoontal of flour with 
oue heaping tablespoonful of butter. 
it the boliiag eoop stirring constantly to prevent 
lumpe. Salt to taste and serve at once. 


Pour over 


BAKING OF BRBAD. 
If bread is made into small French loaves they 


must be perfectly light waen put into the oven, 
which mast be suffi siently hot to bake the loaves 
Quickly in thirty minutes.’ If the loaves are in 
equare pane and are larger the oven may be 
slower at fret. The bread mey be in ten minutes 
before it browne; then it will be browaed and 
baked in three-qiarters of an hour. Rolls and 
omall breads should be baked | or twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. 


OBBAM ALMONDS. 
These are wade oy dipping either the blanched 


or the dark almonds in soft frostiag of the same 
consistency as that used for the 
creams, flavored end colored to taste, In green, 
yellow, pinx or white they are toothsome, and 
serve to fll up the chinke when arranging boxes. 
When making only a small q antity of candy it 
is advisable to flavor and color each kind of 
cream made when it iz but jast stiff enough for 
ieing. Then afew slmonds may b dropped in 
andiced bDefore ‘stiffening to cream for other 
uses. Several pounds of these almonds do Lot 
come amiss in a sale. 


COLD ROAST BSEF. 


Heat the chafing dish with a tablespoonful cf 
When melted add three tablespoonfuls 


BROWN SAUOB. 
Put two tablespoonfulse batter or dripping from 


roast meat in a spider, add two tablespoonfuls 
flour and stir antil dark brown. Add one pint of 
hot water or brown stock, stir till thick and 
smooth and season to tacte withisalt and pepper, 
the amount depending upon the previous sea 
soning in the stock or meat gravy. 
fog it for roast meat use all the browr giaze in 
the meat pan. Lemon juice, mushrooms, currant 
jelly, olives, pickles, horse radish, bay leaf, cat- 
sup, wine and maby other things may ve used to 
flavor brown sauces. 


CHEESE AND 8GQ8. 
Mix a cup of fine bread crumbs and two cups 


of grated cheese with a cup of fresh milv. Add 
a little Gry mustard and a dash of cayenne. Heat 
a tablespoontfal cf putter in the chafing dish and 
pour ip the mixture, stirring constantly. 
before serving add two eggs well beaten. 


Just 


oo 


Hints to Housekeepers. 





-Vegetables such as onions, cabbage, caull- 
flower and turnips may be made more delicate 
and whclesome by allowing their odors to escape 
with the steam while ihey are boiling. There 
will aleo be less odor observable about the house 
if this is done then if tre flavors are allowed \o 
concentrate in tightly closed veesels. 
doubtless a certain amount of nutrients are lost 
by this means, the vegetables by being rendered 
mora palatable become more digestible. 
same is true of Dolled meats, and the lid of the 
Kettle should be left partly: while they are 
cooking, otherwise there wili be a strong, un 
Dalatable flavor. All gzeen vegetabies shoulda be 
boiled in an uncovered vessel. 
keepers claim that a dish of steaming vinegar on 
the range will prevent cookiog 
permeating the house. 


While 


The 


Some house- 


odors from 


Bread and batter plates are employed at every 


meal where butter is served. 


Foran afternoon tea sandwicher, cake, tea 


and a cold or froz’n beverage usually comprise 
Confections and salted almonds | 


Steamed vegetables are said to be much more 


Dutritious than those cooked in the usual way, 
as they do not come in contact with the water 
and 80 do not lose any of their flavor. 
onions are especially delicious cooked by this 
Process, and éven meats snd cbicxer, it is 
claimed, are improve by firet steaming them, 
and afterwards browning them in the oven. 


Beets and 


For a Frenoh dressing one tablespoonfal of 


Orade oli is an excellent thing with which to 


ifpus on with a soft Anaol cloth, and 


Orude oll 


Obicken salad sandwiches are not quite the 


A pretty centrepiece that attracted much 


Scarlet is a popular color for table decorations, 
centrepieces and 





om 


The Fashions. 
e*, The solitare diamond as an epgegemen 


One young women who became en- 


«*s Heavy, lustrous, moired brocedes in lovely 


These new Lyons weaves, 


es Gray suede slippers worn with gray silk 


a%e Tf you see any deep round lace collars or 


ate Vor trimming ball gowns ellver seems to be 








slightly southward again, 


portnward into practically the 





vent them fidgeting about. 
gaudy littie helmets coming down over the eyes, 
and fastening with a strip ef leather at the back 
of the head; usually they are colored and deco- 
rated with a feather in the crown. 


from Henry 
1490, which resulted in flodipg North America. 
Mendtz founded St. 
Sept. 7, 1664. The Mayflower landed on Friday, 
Dee. 33. 1620; George Washiogton was born on 
Priday, Feb. 33, 1782; on Friday, June 16, 1775, 
Banker Hill was se! zed and fortified; on Friday, 
Oct. 17, 1877, Burgoyne surrendered at Sara 
toga,and on Sriday, S:pt. 22, 1780, Arncld’s 
treason was discovered. 
render of Cornwallis, siso on a Friday, and Iast, 
on Fr‘ day, July 7, 1776, John Adams moved ino 
the Continenal Congress that the United States 
* are and ought to be independent.” 


Silver gauze roses are used effectively, andpiace 


with silver Sounees woven'n is another form of 


decoration. 


o*eTbIff .n roses and poppies with silver centres 


are another reatare of trimming on the ball 


gowne, bat the chiffon must match the costume 


in evlor. 
eo". Jc Waled brooches 


and are used to fasten collarbande at the back, 
to bold up stray locks of hair, and to fasten 
dainty little Doleroe in front. The fashion cf 
plapiog them on just anywhere entirely for show 
bae passed with many otver fads and fancies. 
eo”, Silver-pointed fox far whieh is iiberally 


pumber of comparatively inexpensive fars which 


are used this winter for neck scarfs and large 


G'rectoire muffs. 


e*e Hip yokeo, formed of the skirt fabric, laid 
in tack*, or of insertion and puffed beads, 
arabe que braiding, or applique patterns laid 
over the entire yoke, will be a feature o) summer 
Grees skirts of sily, light wool and all trans- 


parent or semi-transparent materials. 


ate A pretty idea for the chiffon or mousseline 
ekirt, or,in fact, apy of the semi-transparent 
matertale, is four deep tucke, fully three and & 
balf or four inches wide, set in around the lower 
half, with wide spaces of three inches between. 
This sort of ekirt.ie cut straight and sbirred into 
the waist line, so it is hardly an attractive model 
except for very thin fabries, and prettiest made 
in a color over white, as the contrast in lining 


Gieplsye the tucke to the best advantage. . 


e%e Flowers fashioned out of chiffon to match 
the orese they adorn present a novel fashion. 
Boses and poppies are the designs generally 


ebosen, and these often have centres of the 


artiscial fowers or of gold or silver in some 
form. A white gown trimmed with large white 
ebiffon poppies with silver centres is charming 


seem to have found 
some really practical excuse for their existence, 








~ NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Naw OBNTRE OF POPULATION.—" B. W. O.”: 
During the last decade tne centre of population 
in the United States has moved weetward about 
fourteen miles and southward about three 
miles. The centre is now located seven miles 
southeast of Oolumbus, Ind., a city in the 
southern portion of the State. The centre 
of population ie in the following position: 
altitude 89 986; longitade 85.18.54. Ia 1790 
the centre of population was tweptv-three miles 
east of Baltimore. From 1790 to 1800 it moved 
almost due west to a :point eighteen miles west 
of the same city. In 1810 it nad moved west- 
ward and slightly southward to a point ab.at 


forty miles northwest by weet from Washington. 


From 1810 to 1820 it moved westward and 
again sliahtiy southward tu a point sixteen 
miles north of Woodstock, .Va. From 1830 to 
1880 it moved etill westward and southward to 
a polot about nineteen miles southwest of Moor- 
field, in the present State of West Virginie. From 
1880 to 1840 it moved still farther westward,but 


sligotiy char g 3d its direction north ward,reacbDing 


& point sixteen miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va. 
From 1840 to 1860 it moved westward and 
reaching a point 
about twenty-three miles southeast of Papkers- 
bury, W. Va. From 18€0 to 1860 it moved 
westward and elightly northward, reaching a 
point twenty miles south of Ohillicothe,O. From 
1860 to 1870 it moved westward and sharply 
porthwara, reaching a point about forty-eight 
miles eaet by porth of Olncinpat!,O. In 1880 
the centre of population baa returnea southwara 
to neariv the sane latitude which it had n 1860. 
In 1880 the centre cf population bad moved 
same latitude 
which it occupied in 1870. 

CALBNDAB COTILLON —*" Young Hostess’’: A 
Calendar cotillion is the form whica a smali 
Gacce given this month will take. 
the twelve girls taking part bas been asrigned a 
Gifferent month of the year, to be indicated by 
her gown. The dczen men asked, (00, will .per- 
sonate a month, no one but the bostess knowing 
the selection made on either side. 


uasy of the girls, and 80 on. 
figures is to be that of the seasong,and in various 
other ways the calendar idea is to be elaborated. 

TERMS IN FALCONBY.—" H. W. U.”: When 
under a year old the hawk is called arsed hawk, 
owing to its plumage Defore its first moult being 
reddish; after ite moultit is termed a haggard. 
The female peregrine is a falcor, whilethe male 
isa tiercel. The various parts-of a hawk have 
thelr peculiar names. The legs from the 
thigh to the foot are the arme, the claws 
the pouncers, the wings sails, the crop is 
the gorge, the upper Dill the beak, the 
lower the clap, and the yellow portion Letween 
the Deak and tbe eyes is the cere. When a hawk 


seiz 3.8 ite prey it is called Dinding, and the game 
or bird flown at is the qiarry. Toe making of a 
hawk tame and genie is termed reclaiming. 


Hawke when in tratoing bave a couple cf Dells 


fastened round the lege by two narrow leather 
thongs called jeesee. 
them more easily from their wild brethren 
while flying, and gives notice that they are 
trained birds. 
hawh’s life from the gamekeeper’s gua. 
leathern thong, calied a leash, ie attached to 
the jessee when a falconer takes the bawk on 
bie fist in the field, and the same leasbD is used to 
tle the bira on the screen or bicck in the naw? - 
house. Always when the hawks are carrie: 


This is to discover 


Tule saved mapy & 


A 


nto the field forsport they are hooded, to pre- 
These hoods are 


BISTOBIOAL FRiIDAYs.—“ Curious”: Friday, 


which ie regarded as a aay of U luck by the rest 
cf the world, ovgut to be considered the luckiest 
ofall days for the Americans. 
toric events that occurred on Fridsy are the dis 
covery of Americs, Ost 13, 1493, by Onristo 
pber Columbus, who nad sailed Frid«y, Aug. 3, 


Among the his 


1493. He returned on Friday, and made the 
discovery of South America on Friday, Jane 13, 
1494. Jotn Osbot reccived his commissi«n 


Vilf. on Friday, Mareh 6, 


Augustive on Friday, 


Toeo came the sur- 


“Lost TRIBES OF ISBABL.”—'‘W. O. Q.’’: 


The “ Lost Tribes of Israel” are the ten tribes 
which formed the Kingdom of Ierael, as opposed 
to the Kingdom of Judab. 
Israel between about 771 B. O. and 7320 B. O. 
was overcome by the Assyrians, and ite people 
were dispersed to unidentified districts 
Aseyria snd Medis, where they may have been 
absorbed. Many persons have found the“ Lost 
Tribes ” in various parte of the world. 


The Kingdom of 








GURIOUS FACTS. 








——Iwo hundred and twenty-four gallons of 


fresh water welg’ a ton. 


——A single sutfiower breathes out twenty 


gslions of water in a day. 


——Nine oances of sugar isthe extra allowed 


in the Britieh army; Russian soldiers get two 
gallone of beer; German seven ounces of batter, 
and Spanish three pounds of salt fish. 


——Potatoes brought into Ruesia firstin 1769, 


os uaod feartul riots, dDeiny called devil’s apples. 


——In 1880 the world’s railway measured 319 
Now there are 870,000 miles. 
——The weight 0: the air which encircles the 


earth is equal to that of 681,000 cubes of copper, 
each 1098 yards :q1are. 


——Holland bas olae miles of canal for every 


one nuadred ¢qaare miles of sarface, 3700 miles 


ell. 
——Before the German empire wae unified, an 


autuor bad to obtain twenty-two diffsrent copy- 
rignte for a book, end a railwry bill bad to pass 
througb fourteen 4) ff rent parliaments. 


——The m st costly piece of raliway iiae ip the 


world is that between the Mansion Gouse anda 
Aldgate station in Londor, whion required the 


— — 


LL 


e@xpenditare of nearly $10,000,000 a mile. 


——When the smoke bells are suspended over 
gas burners to shield the esiliag, it ie petter to 
Dave them come ss low as possibile, but not 
closer than twelve or Attoon inches to the dame. 

——I¢ bss been discovered that the native 
Afriesn chiefs in the ciemond’ reg'ois bave 


great quantities of valuable diamonis which 
were accamulated years ago. They treasure 
them as charme and are unwilling to sell them. 

——More steel ie used in the manafaciure of 
pens than fo all the sword and guo facturies in 
the world. A ton of steel produces about , 10,C00 
gross of pens. 

—-In a recent case of pneumonia in Brooklyn 
8600 galions of oxygen gas were used, tue sick 
man was packed in ice, an alcobol bath given 
every twe ty five minutes, snd four quarts of 
miik with three quarte of whiskey were adminis- 
tered daily. The patient recovered. 

——According to the most recent census the 
population of Belg'am is 6,760,000, wo'eh for its 
11,878 sqaare miles of territory gives 693 inhab- 
itantearqaare mile, maxing Beigiam tne most 
thickly populated country on the globe. Hollana 
is aclose second, with 408 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

—~—Various beautiful colores are of animal 
origin—fcr example, Iod@an-yellow, which ts 
Gerived from the came). Sepia is the inky secre- 
tion of the cuttlefish, carm'ne is derived from 
the cochineal iasec’, Frussian bluo ile ootained 
from horses’ hoofs, and ivory black is made by 
burning ivory cbipe. 

— The madder plant is now cultivated on a 
great scale in France, Holland and Turkey for 
the sake of the doautitul pigments—rose madcer, 
brown madder, carmine madder and others— 
obtained from it. Other pigmeats of vegetable 
origin are gamboge, from the gum of a tree that 
grows in Oeylop, and Indian lake, from the resin 
of another kind of tree nativeto Bengal and 
Siam. 

——A shark, while swimming leisurely near 
Anastasia Island, Florida, espied a two-handred 
pound tartle, and tried to take him ir, tail first. 
The turtle was a shrewd old fellow, aod merely 
extended his forward filpperes, thas biceking the 
sbark’s game. After repeated efforts to swallow 
bim, the shark was reluctantiy compelled to 
arn the rasoal out. 

——The Americano coal fields are thirty-seven 
times ae great ac the English. Ooal is profitably 
tand somewhat largely mined in twenty-e/ght 
States of the Valoa: Alabama, Arkansas, Call- 
fornie, Colorado, Georgia, I[linots, Indians, 
Indian Territory, Iowa, Kaneas, Kentucky, 
Marylani, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Oarolina, North Dakots, Ohio, 
Oregon, Peaneyivanis, Tennessee, Texas, Utah 
Virginia, Washington, Weet Virginia, Wyomiog. 
Toough our fields are thirty-seven times as 
extensive as those of England, she produces 
more coal than we, 180,000,000 tons, but we are 
very close to this. 

——E. Matiey, a civil engineer in tre employ 
of the Pennsylvania Raliroad, bas found that the 
Big Bald Knob, in the Alleghenles, on the 
boundary between Somerset ana Bedford Ooun- 
ties, is the highest pesk in Pennsylvania, it 
being 8007 feet above the sea lieve). Until Mr. 
Matiey’s recent survey, the highest kuown point 
bp Pennsylvania was pear Lutherburg, Olear- 
field County, where a peak reaches the ¢ levation 
of 3780 feet. Mr Matley has furnished bis sur- 
veye ard calculations to the Government 
enginee:s baving in charge the new geological 
survey of the State, and the latter have accepted 
Bie Bald Kcob as the cu minating point in Penn- 
syivania. 

——The ministers in Oolonial times did rot fall 
lo their duty in attempting to march with the 
magistrates in the restriction and simplification 
cfcrese, They preached often againet ‘- intoler- 
able pride in clothes and hair.’’ Even when the 
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Dr. Radway & Oo., New Yo:k: 


Daar Sirs—I have been @ick for nea, 
yearr, 8n1 have been doctoring with aor 
MOSt expert dcctors of the Ualted x: 
bave been Dathing fa an1 fringing Dot » , 
the Hot Sprioga Avk., but it seemed ev: 
failed to Co me good. After I saw your 
tleement I thought I woula try your p 
bave nearly used two boxes; been takin, 
bedtime and cne »;f-er Dresbfast, a: 
have done me more good toan. Any ’ 
else I bave used. My trouble bas. 
with the liver. My skin ana eyes w: 
yellow; I had sleepy, ao way feelings; £.): 
dranken man; pain right above the nave! 
if it was bile on top of the s‘omach. My: - 
Were very costive. My nou'h and tongu: 
most of the tims. Appotits fair, bat too1 - 
not diges?, but settle heavy on my stoma: . 
some few moathfals of food come ap ag: 
could only eat lizht food that Gigests easy 
Please send “ Book of A 1vice.”’ 

Respectfully, 
Hot Springs, ark. 


adway’s 
R Pills 


Price, 200 a Box. Sold by Draggists or #60: by 
mall. Send to DR. BADWAY & Cu. 55 
Him Street, Ncw Werk, for Book of Advice. 


=a 26822 
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accomplish thie object compressed air, combing. 
tions of compressed air and powder, and powder 
ofa particala:ly slow burning character nave 
been tried, with more or less success. In 8 uth 
Africa recently the British managed to fire 
shelis containing lyddite, a carbolic acid deriva. 
tive, from their gone without wrecking them. 
Powders in which gapeotton, nitro-glycerine or 
& combination of the two ie the cbief ingrediant 
have been made lately for both smail arms and 
heavy ordnance. These have the merit of pro- 
dueling no smoke, and develop two or three times 
as mach enercy sa the old kind of powdar. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


... It Matters not how a man dies, bat vow he 
lives.—Jobnson. 

---- By necessity, by prociivity, ana by delight, 
we quote.—R W. Emerson. 

....I am a great friend to public amusements: 
for u ey keep people from vice.—Johnscn. 

---eThe writings of tne wise are the only 
riches our posterity cannot ¢quander.—W. 3, 
Landor. 

.... I Delleve thanksgiving a greater mark of 
holiness than apy other part of prayer.—Norman 
McLeod. 

---- Understand what it means to trust God. 
Be nos overcare fal for what is io come.—Sto; ford 
4. Brooke. 

....Bo loving and you will never want for !ove; 
be humble ana you will never want for guic ing. — 
Dioab Muloch Craik. 

---. Boater into dis gates with thankeg!viog, sod 
Into bis courts witn praise; be thankfu! unto 
bir, and bless his name. 

--- Sir, your levelers wish to level dwn as far 




















To each of | 
| ministe.’s wife, Madam Jobneon, 


| worst of al), “a topish hat.” One ofthe eariie 
When the | interferences of Roger Williams was when he 
guests assemble they are to be paired off accord | instructed the women of Salem parish always to 
ing to months, January cf the men seeking Jat-;| wear veils in public. 
One cf the cotillion | to them the next Sanday, and he proved to the 


Pligrime bad been in Holland, the preachers 
had been deeply disturbed over the drese of their 
who wore 
“lawo coives” and basks, anda velvet hood. 
and ‘* whalebones in her petticoat bodice,’’ and 












































as themseives, but they cannot bear levelicg up 
to taemselves,—Jobneson. 

---- If @ Man does not make new acquainiacces 
as he advances through lif’, he w'li soon find 
bimeelf left alone. A man, sir, should keep ols 
{slendsbip in constant repair.—Joboson. 

---- I ig a bigb, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every indivi.usl man that bis earthly): fiu- 
ence, which has had a commencemenf, iii never 
througd all ages, were be the very meanest 0! 
as, have an enc.—Cariyle. 

----LOve isits own witness to the sou! tbat 
loves; Communion is its own attestation to the 
spirit that lives in fellowship; and we can only 
enter into Obristianity through the door of dis- 
ciplesbip.—Jobn Cuckson. 

ooo Tho temporary Oarist was he who came to 
reveal to us the eternal bumanity of God. [he 
Oternal Obrist is that human side of God that 
forever lover, aud seeks to be loved by, His 
children.— William H. Lyon. 

.eoeI pluck op the goodiisome herbs  fsen- 
tences by pruning, eat them by reading, digest 
the m Dy musing, and Jay tnem up st leogio 1D 
the bigh seat of memory by gathering tem 
together ; so that, having tasted their s veetness, 
I may the less perceive the bitterness of |ife.— 
Queen E: zabeth. 


HUMOROUS. 


But John Ootton preached 


dames and goodwives that veils were a sign 4nd 
Symbol of undue subjection t> their husban ds, 
and Salem women soon proved their rights by 
coming barefaced t) meeting. 


——Boston has three striking topographbica 
features. . First, ite peninsular character, united 
by a Darrow isthmas to the main land; next its 
three hilir, of which the most westerly (Bea- 
con) was the highest, all washed at their base by 
the ses; and lastly, corresponding to her hille, 
were three coves, of which the most easterly, 
enclosed by the headlancs of Oopos and Fort 
Hil), became the Town Oove and Dock. Of the 
other coves, the one lying to the South of Town 
Cove was embraced between the point of land 
Dear the fcot of South street, formerly known as 
Windmill Point, and the head of the bridge to 
South Boston; thie bight of water was the Soutb 
Cove. A third inlet on the northwest of the 
Denisulr, lying between the two points of land 
from which now extend bridges to Obariestowa 
ané Esst Osmbridge, became suber quently the 
Mill Pond, by the bailding of a causeway on 
sabstantially the present line of Causeway street. 











** I nope you haven’é any hard fee!ings toward 
me?’ asked his brother patriarch. 

* On, no!” replied Methusaleh. ‘ Lita is tv0 
short to cherish animosity.” —Puck. 


Mre. Hepp-ck—The trouble with you 's thst 
you never kaow whe. to let well enough alobe. 

Mr. Henpeck—Tbat’e right. I real'ze it. | 
was very, very Dsppy when you and i were 
epgaged.—Ohicago Times Herald. 


Nell—I received a letter from Mande today, 
and I’m just sure there was something she 
wanted to tell me and forgot. 

Belle—Whbat mskes you think 80? 

Nell—Wpy, there wasn’t a single postscript.— 
Poiladelphia Racord. 








SCIENTIFIG. 


o 


——Earths of diferent kinds are the sources of 
some of the solors most valuable to artistes. 
Vandyke Drown is an earth from Osseel, in 
Germany. Brown ochre and yellow ochre ar6é 
earths colored with a salt of frop. From the 
Deiahborbood of Sienna, in Italy, comes a trans- 
parent yellow ochre which is called; raw olenua 
end when it bas been subjected to the action of 
fire it takes the pame of burnt sienns. Raw 
amber likewise is an earth from Umbria, ip 
Italy, with a little oxide of manganese added, 
and when it has been burnt it becomes burnt 
umber. 

——The method of feeding among wild‘birds is 
a series of instinctive actions repeated over and 
over with very slight variations. The actual 
feeding of the young birds consists in the parent 
bird placing the food, not in the moutb, but far 
down the sensitive part of thethroat. If the 
bird requires food, it will swallow it, but if not, 
the gullet will be unable to perform this fanction. 
In case of the young Dbird’s being unable to 
swallow the food, the parent bird draws the 
food from ite throat ard places it in that of the 
next bird. bg 

——Looking towards the sun we see the two 
planets Vexus and Mercury. The planet Venus, 
whose dimensions are mucb the same as the 
earth’s, is an extremely diM salt of ject to observe 
with the telescope, because of its extrems 
brillfavcy and the faintness of ite surface mark: 
foge. The indications are that the planet is 
surrounded by an atmosphere ratber denser 
than that of the earth, and that we never see ite 
true surface, but only a cloud-laden atmosphere. 
Probably its evolutionary etege corresponds to a 
rather earlier geological period than the earth’s 
present one. 

——The great mystery of the Nile sources, 
after twenty centuries of speculation, has been 
solved by the labcrs of various explcrerr, most 
largely by Baker, Speke and Stanley. Ite larg 
est lake source, Victoria Nyarz», was discovered 
by Speke, who missed Albert Nyarzs. Baker 
Aiscovere.s the source of the blue (Abyssinian) 
Nileand the Albert Nyarzs of tee main or 
White Nile. To Stanley belosgs the hopor of 
the discovery of the remotest source, Albert 
Rawara Nyapzs, whieh feeds the Albert Nyauza 
through the Semliki river. 

——The srow covered surface and also the 
clouds of the alr are of a brilliant white color 
with the sun shining upon them. The great bodies 
of water are on‘the whole of biue color. Froma 
distance above them they would ‘generally be 
dark blue, but Doth the color and brightness o 
darkness would depend largely apon whether 
the surface was disturbed by wind or not. The 
forest regioné would bea dark biuish green, and 
the grass covered plains, in the spring, a brighter 
green, with frequently a yellowish green tint. 
Bota cf these colors are modified by atmospheric 
influences, and at a distance may be a biuish 
gray. 

——New explosives have revolationized war- 
fare. Bubmarine torpecoss contain guncotton 
aad dynamite. Inventors have tried to 4:4 a 
way toburil a shell contalaing such materiais 
froma cannon without bursting the latter. To 





* [heard a variety actor say there wa: to 0é 
an onion tru-t,” said the Solemao Boarder, '’ and 
I want to Krow why there shoula be so cnlod 
trast.” 

* To smother the beef trust,” sala the (¢ aertal 
Idiot.—Indiana; o la Press. 


Jadge—Now, my boy, you are on your oath. 
Do you understand what that means? 

Witnese—Why-er-! don’s jest-er-recko! 

Judge—Do you know what you’re exp°:' 
tell? 

Witness—O>, yes; the lawyer tbat br: 
bere wrote it all down so’s I could si: .! 
Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs Newlywed—I don’t suppose mar 
sbould have avy secrets from eacd othe’ 

Mr. Newlywed—No. I want you ¢ 
how much your Onbristmas presect 
going to cost, so that I can calculate 5 
money I shall have left to buy one ! 
Exchange. 


Wilkins—Was Fleetwood game ¥: 
Higntower’s father ordered him ! 
house? 

Hunter—Gam3! Great sport; 
deer.—Denver News. 


he © 


First Londoner—Rather a visionary | that 
Zellow Gibbs. 

Second Londoner—S ould say he wa’ 
building castles in the fog, ye know!—! 

** I am a man of few words,” said the 
zen. 

* Tam glad to hear it,” answeres | - 
with a superabandance of assurance. 18 = 
@ whole lot to say to you, and the fev" —* 
you interrupt me the better I'll be b s7ed. 
Wasbiogton Star. 


way! 


vy ltl 


caller 


A story is told of Miss Rath Bryab 04: wee 
the erstwhile great William Jeoniog: "7" 
She started to school one morning not |< 48 
and after a desperate run for a street ©" —* 
succeeded in oatonias it. as ano tox age 
ehe gasped,’ Well, I’m lad one of the 1808 
ean rau for something and get !t.—4'° 
Globe — 

She—That man across the way ts ar⸗ 
will, 

He—Naturally ; that’s old Outham, the pateber 


* Tuey sy my face is adream!” exciaimet ‘0¢ 
girl who wished to go on the stage. jerad ino 
* Yeo, fades away each night,’ ret 

heartiess young man. 


ssed 60 
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POETRY, 


KisskzSs. 
with little kisses = shut your eyes; 
, would not have them seeing and wise, 
vor, could I choose, I would have you be 
ud ever, a8 DOW, when you look on me! 


wreath of kisses to crown your head, 

st the whole world’s crown should adorn 
tostead, 

xeep your thought of me ever kind, 

now, when your darling eyes are blind. 


each of your bands I shut a kiss; 
1) you feel bow soft and little it is? 
« pold 1 gently that it may live, 
s: your bands ask more than my bande can. 
alive. 


«ise for an earring In each dear ear; 
» 4 new when I speak you can only hear 
» heart of my heart’s hear laugh and cry, 
the frolish words it is s:ifled;oy. 


« «isg on your mouth; and it bears no charm 
ring you to good, to keep you from harm; 
48 Do mission; yet let it be; 
rest were for you; Dut this ie for me! 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 








THRE SHORTEST DAY. 


Delicate blue ae in mid May 

rhe sky bloomed on the shortest day. 
,ed eunlight strack on grimy walle, 
,nd on the gray d)me of St. Paul’s, 
(nd made it rather gold than gray. 


rhe crowded streets less sordid were 
secause the sunset was <0 fair. 
Less wearily the crowded wains 
Crawlec by, the streaks and stains 

f mud took color from tue air. 


rhe fresb clear diuo paled into gray, 
rhe laden horses took their way 
across the bridges lamp beset. 
¥rom Paul’s to Giement’s bell notes met— 
The sunset on the shortest dsy. 
—Nora Hopper, in Westminster Gazette. 





MmAN. 
Mysterious thought cf God, and part of all, 
Framed in a double mould, so finely dressed, 
And yet so feeble and so prone to fall; 
His beart the kingdom;of love’s holiest rest 
Or torn with passion and unending throes, 
Pisying with life as childhood. plays and mars, 
Not caring whence he;comes nor where he goer, 
Yet conscious of a call beyond the stars. 


Immortal, mortal man, who then can paint 
Or read bim, who can measure bis domain? 
Though pinned to earth, his soul brooks ro 
restraint, 
But leaps from world to world—come peace or 
pain; 
A blot or emile upon the face of God, 
He clings to heaven while earth piles high her 
80d. 
—William Ordway Partridge, in Home Journal, 
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THE BLACK BEAB. 
At rustle of leaf the red fawn ieaps— 
Ite mother trembles while she sleeps— 
A whisper breaks the forest busb, 
And both are off through the underbrush. 


Bat not 8 fawn in wild wood born 

So timid as he of the coat unsborn. 

This mighty one who shuffies along 

And never dreama that be is strong; 

A cowardly bully, put to flight, 

By bares that romp in the still twilight. 
Barked at by squirrel, by bird cry stung, 
Belabored by every forest tongue. 


Gone—a black flash—ere you can make out 
What sil in the wood are scolding about. 
—Francis Sierne Palmer, in Harper’s Magazine. 


THRE HILLTOP. 
Yonder the hilltop rises; were you there 
How opulent a prospect would unfold— 
Forest and field beneath the morn outrolled, 
And summits climbing skyward like a stair, 
About you and above you lacent air; 
Around your feet the gleaming kingeup gold, 
And little vestal violete, snowy stoled ; 
And near in shadowy nooks the maidenbair. 


In the adjacent boughs the boon of song— 

Bird-harmonies with leafy interludes, 

Guides to content and calm, sequestered 

moods, 
And far, so faint and far you cannot ken, 

The oppressive city with ite moiling throng, 

The clamor, and the ceaseless surge of men! 

—OClinton Seollard, in The Critic. 
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LET ME BENOT TOO 8SUBE. 


Let me be not of life’s bequest too sure, 
Nor bazsrd on a frail tomorrow’s light, 
But answering day’se benest, forget its lure, 
Lest there shall rise no stars upon my night; 
Let me not rest on joy’s improvidence, 
Nor build upon tae fabric of a dream, 
Nor time’s irrevocable coin cast hence, 
However near Its fair fulfilment seem ; 
Thou, who alone hast ward of certainties, 
Let me not spend of gift or grace too s00n, 
Nor equander any sweet that therein lies, 
But for high service keep the utmost boon— 
Lest I shall be too sure, or seek to prove, 
And break the alabaster box of love! 
—Virginia Woodward Oloud, in Harper’s Bazar. 
A WAIF., 
This spray of seeded’ grass, yellow and dry, 
Plocked in the golden summer, mon‘hs ago, 
Still io my vase the pristine grace doth show 
With which it bore its freightege alrily ; 
When sunbeams, slanting from the wintry sky, 
Find cut this waif, and touch it with a glow 
Like summer’s glory, I, who see It 80, 
And count Its shining germs, in wonder ory: 
“This was the least the teeming season 
brought; 
The tlightest thread of growth, and yet how fair! 
With what prolifie pot: ncy enfraught! 
O soul of mine, wnat truit, then, shouldst thou 
Dear, 
Its | thy life ware by ite laws outwrought, 
Ano of Gcd's fulness had Its perfect share?” 
—M. KE. Bennett, in Vick’s Magazine. 


ne deeds we do, the words we say, 

Toto the atill air seem to fiset, 
We count them ever past; 
Bat they shall last-— 

0 the dread judgment, they 
And we shall meet. 




















The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And—Golis guide; 
Then do not harry. 


The man Ie blest 

Who does his best 

And—leaves the rest; 
Then do not worry. 
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** last to be identified— 
last the lamps upon thy side 
‘be rest of life to see. 


»st midnight—past the morning star; 
*st sunrise; ob, what leagues there are 
‘otween our feet and day! 
—Lilian Whiting. 








Bys _ eans use sometimes tobe alone; 
Ss thyself; see what thy soul doth wear. 
sre > (ook into thy chest, fcr ’tis thine own, 
4 ‘mbdle up and down what thou findst 


6T@6. 
“se bot rest till he good fellows find, 
2 5 Up bouse, turns out of dcors bie mind. 





o hath its phases manifold, 
25 still the new repeate the old; 
(re 18 no truer truth than this; 
‘bat was is still the thing that fe. 
¥ \r the love of God is broader 
_ + Dan the measure of man’s mind; 
Mi + the heart of the Bternel 
‘$ Most wonderfully kind. 


/Ur love were but more simple, 
We sbould tek him at his word, 
‘04 car lives would be‘all sunsbine 
‘U the sweetness of our Lord, 
—Frederick V. Paber. 
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The Making of Jones. 


Perhaps Jones accepted life in too serious a 
Spirit; perbaps be wae oversensitive and over 
modest; perhaps he attached an undue impor- 
tatce to certain emotions whicn in the breast of 
ordinary men are transitory, but certain it is 
tbat the days of bis early manbood were deeply 
tinged with blue; that he fell backwsrd in the 
fight for place, avd permitted oitterness to enter 
bis beart, althouzh it passed pot hie lips, that he 
—— sincerely and with a constancy onwaver- 
ng. 

Toose who knew Jones in his early days found 
id bim a source of merriment. Foor chap! 
Every ebafs of cheap village wit foond bim 
voloerabie, ard when he strack back, which was 
Dot often, he aid it with such gentienese and 
awkwardness that he appeared quite ridiculous. 
Bis love effair with Mary Brown furnished 
amusement for two summers and two winters. 
It was not much of a love affair. Beyond the 
fact that he was smitten by the girl’s cbarme, 
which were many, both of mind and pody, it was 
not outwardly a love affair at all. 

There are reasons for thinking that had the 
airl not sickened he would have asked her to 
Marty him, and would have been refused. But 
the sickness came while the words were yet 
Unspoken, aud one day he was missed. He had 
gone West, his mother said vaguely to those 
who inquired. She was afraid he would never 
eturn. He was a good boy, she added, her 
voice breaking slightiy, but he had never seemed 
, able to get along witn the people. He was not 
understood. She had hoped to ses him anc 
Mary Brown married, but he bad epoken to tbe 
doctor about it, and the doctor bad discouraged 

im It was not right, the doctor said, tor folke 
with consumption to marry. She was glad he 
had not p oposed to the girl; it woula have made 
itso much more patnfal for the girl, poor dear! 

More than one yung man left the village that 
year to seek hia fortune, as the saying is. It was 
like otser villages—» place tobe dorn in and to 
be reared in; that ie all. It offered no encourage- 
ment to the ambitious. UO scasionaliy one of its 
sons, battered and braised by the outside word, 
came back, balitingly and trembiliogly, to die; 
but few returned to live. Some of these young 
men went into the market placer, some into ti ¢ 
gold felds, some here and some there; but two 
of them enlisted in the service of ‘their country. 
And it cameto pass, not strangely at all, but 
Daturally, that they met at an army post in the 
far West, and accosted each other fervently and 
with joyousness. One of them bore the red 
cross on his sleeve, and the other touched it 
lightly with his foger when the long handshake 
was over. 

* How did you come to get into it, Jones?” he 
asked. 

There was the slightest of anintentional emphe- 
sis upon the pronoun, and Jcnes’s sensitive lips 
quivered for an instant. 

**] don’t really know,” he replied; “ it jast hap- 
pened so. When I left home seven years ago I 
went to work ina drug store at Davenport. It 
was not a very good job. Tne croggist laughed 
when I applied for it. He said he wanted a boy. 
Still, he would rather have a big chap like me if 
I would be satisfied with the pay. I didn’t 
promise to be satisfied, but I took the place. I 
was tired of looking for work, and the little 
money I bad was getting alarmingly less. That 
was the beginning. In two years by hard study 
I was a registered pharmacist and getting fair 
wagee, but I wasn’t happy. I don’t suppose I’li 
ever be regularly heppy, although I’ve been 
nearer that way eince I got into this than I ever 
was before. [ never knew Defore what it was to 
have any »ne’s face light up with welcome when 
they saw me coming. I never knew before wha 

it was to have my fellow men cling to me anc 
depend on me, and it’s sweet—sweet!” 

He drew a long breath, as if inbaling a pleas- 
ant fragrance, and there was a far away look ip 
bis eyes, akin to rapture. 

‘* I studied medicine after I received my de- 
gree in pharmacy,’’ he went on, suddenly recall 

ing bimeelf. ** I covered the course in two years, 
and got my permit to practice; but somehow— 
the same old reason, I suppose—no one seemed 
to care whether I practised or not. For ja few 
months I drifted around looking for a location. 
Of course I didn’t find it. Woung doctors have 
to push in these days, andl couldn't push. I 
wanted to settle down, but { couldn’t settle slo 
any place where the people weren’t giad to see 
me. Finally chance took me inhand. I saw a 
placard at the door of a recruiting office, and I 
went in. It was a matter of sheer impulse. 
There were vacaneies in the medical corps. My 
credentials were good. I enlisted.” 

“TI am glad you are here, Jones,” said the 
otter, and be looked at the tall, sunbrownea 
surgeon admiringly. This was not the Joues of 
seven years ago. The old Jonas had shown few 
qualities to inspire respect, and this was a man 
who had proved himself worthy of many things. 
He was not to be laughed at now. 

‘IT am glad to have seen yoo,” said Jones, 
“but I leave here tonight, while you’’—he 
glanced significantly at the low baildings about 
the parade grourd—* will probably remain fo 

some time. I sm off on special duty. I may re- 
tun here and I may not. It makes little differ- 
ence anyway. Since mother died I have nothiug 
to—” 

He turned away his head, and bis shoulders 
shook. His motber bad died in the first montb 
of bis absence. He had not learned of her death 
until hie letter, written after secaring work in 
be Crug store, had been returned to bim with 
the word *' decoased”’ written sppropriately in 
blue across its faee. Presently he recovered 
himeelf. 

“I may as well tell you where I am going,” 





aeked if we could not send some one to them, 
and it jast happened that [ was eo situated that 
Leould go. it was too good an opportunity to 
lose. I knew they would be glad to see me. It 
was worth the long ride uoder the broiling sun 
and through the choking dust to meet an honest, 
heer.felt, fervent welcome from some of one’s 
fellow creatares. It—was—worth—the—whlle— 
and--more.’’ 

He repeated the words slowly, moistening bis 
lips the waile, as one does when the memory of 
something pleasant lingers. 

‘It was well that I got there when I did. 
There were three in the family—a mao, & woman 
and a daughter—a family that bad come from 
the North forthe sake of the mother’s health. 
Their small plantation was practically iso'ated, 
and they had not feared the faver. They were 
quite unprepared for it. It io not necessary for 
me to tell you of the struggle we had; it is suffi: 
Client to say that they all lived. And one afte:- 
Boop, when they were convalescent and I 
was able to remit the care, which until that time 
had been constant, I seated myself in a rocking 
chair, with the family photograph album upoa 
my lap. I cid not remain seated long, for among 
the first portraits fo the book was that of a girl 
—a girl who looked like one I had known—w 
bad known—at home. I rose to my feet ex- 
citediy and carried the book to the woman, 
pointing with a floger that shook disgracefally 
to the portrait. 

5 * Who is it?’ I asked. 

‘°° My b other’s daugater,’ she said. 

* ¢ And ber name is—’ 

 * Mary Brown.’ 

“ My legs went out from under me tvep, and 
my bead buzzed. I was tired out, I suppose. I 
collapsed intoa chair, and tbe woman, in her 
weakness not noticing, went on talking as some 
women do. 

“*¢ My maiden name was Brow>,’ she said. ‘I 
haven’t seen my biother’s folks for ten years or 
more, but we have never ceased to correspond. 
Poor Mary was sick a while ago. The doctors 
called it galloping consumption. But it wasn’s. 
Ifit had been she’d have died. The doctors 
don’t always know, begging your pardon, sir. 
Twas something else, like a decline, a kind of 
Dining away, that was a mystery. Her mother 
thinks now ’twas love for a young fellow—one 
ot the barum-scaram sort—that lived in the vil- 
lage once. She thinks so because the girl got 
into a way after a while of talking in her sleep— 
repeating over and over the feliow’s name, which 
was Jones. It seems that Jo2ee was her whole 
life, and yet, pfter he'd flirted with ber fora 
time he went eway, and has nevar oee 1 heard of 
since. He must have been a heartless scamp. 
Poor girl!’ 

* * and she isn’t married yet?’ I asked. My 
throat wae sodry shat I oad to exert all my 
etrepgth to make my voice audible. 

oe No.’ 

** and you think that, bad as he is and shame- 
fal as was bis treatment of her, she’! be glad to 
see Jones?’ 

‘** Toere’s Do doudt of it, poor girl.’ 

“IT leftthe room then. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I wept and threw myself upon the 
ground, and sobhed aad laughed and kicked up 
my heels like one gone daft. She had spoken 
my Dameinher sleep! She wanted me! she 
would be giad to see me! 

* The quarantinve was raised four weeke later, 
andI went North. It was all true. She was 
glad to see me 826 reproxched me for going 
away from her, and I was sorry clear down to 
my feet. But after all—and there’se comfort in 
{t, as I told her—I'm more worth marrying now 
then I was then.” 

* You are golog to remain in the service? ” in 
quired the other. 

** No, [’m going home to settle down at last— 
bome—home! ” 

There was a rapt expression upon his worn 
face, and he raised his eyes reverently to the 
oky. 

“* Home,” he repeated softly, ‘* home—home! ”’ 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





BOYHOOD'S BAUNTS. 
Ho! I’m going back to where 
We were youngstors. Meet me there, 
Doar old.barefoot chum, and we 
Will be as we used to be— 
Lawless rangers up and down 
The old creek beyond the town— 
Little sunburaot gods at play, 
Just as in that far away. 
Water nymphbs,’all unafraid, 
Shall smile at us from the brink 
Ot the old millrace and wade 
Tow’rd ut asjwe kneeling drink 
At the spring oar boybood knew, 
Pore end clear as morning dew ; 
Aad, as we are rising there 5 
Doubly dow’rd to hear and see, 
We shall thas be made aware 
Of ap eerie piping, heard 
High above the happy bird 
In the hez»), And then we 
Jast across the creek shall see 
(Gab! the goaty rascal!) Pan 
Hoof it o’er the sloping greer, 
Mad with bis cwn melody.? 
Aye, and (bless the beasty man!) 
Stamping from tbe grassy soil 
Brateed scents of fleur de lis 
Boneset, mint ad peunyroyal. 

'—J. Whitcomb Riley. 


Marion’s Presents. 


Marion was sitting uader the apple tree, her 
history text book in her lap, but her eyes up 








be said. * Possibly some of my old friends will | 
irquire for me. You can tell them, if you wish, ; 
hat there was a post ‘in the South stricken by 
yellow fever, and that I went there—to do what ; 
Icould—at my own request. I would rather 
do it than not. Taey will beso glad to see met 
you kpow—those poor chaps from whom the 
others have run away. Ab, itis worth while to 
have rome one glad to see you! You can’t 
imagine what it means to a fellow like me, who 
was missed somehow when the qualities of per- 
sonal charm were distributed. Itis so gloricus 
when ove’s motives are understood ané appre. 
élatec! 

“TI suppose it is,” said the other. He was 
thinking of the time when this man was the batt 
of the village fap, ancd he was conecious of a 
feeling of shame for the part he had .eken In the 
cruelty. ‘Jones,” said he, extending his band 
suddenly, ‘' forgive me.” 

** Vorgive you!” Jones was quite astonished. 
“‘ Yes, for—for not knowing you. You are 
worth In the sight of Heaven more than all the 
rest of us put together.” 

“ Bosh!” said Jones. Bat bie lips quivered 
again, and the clasp of bis hand was exceedingly 
warm. ‘Itis good of youto say so. It ts very 
gratifying to me to have one of my old friends 
say that, even it it is not trae. Iam no more 
wortby than I was seven years ago.” 

It was not reproof, and yet it was. The other 
hung his nead. ‘' Don’t let us talk of it, Joner,” 
he said; * don’t let us speak of those times.” 
‘Vary well.” said Jones. And then, with a 
suggestion of hunger In his eyes, he said goodby. 
Six months later. the two men met gala. 
Jones bore $he appearance of one to whom pbys 
jeal rest has been long unknown, but there was 
a sparkle in bis eyes that the otner bad never 
before seen there, and he carried his chin bigb, 
as cne who fs satisfied with himself. He greeted 
the other with something like effasiveness, and 
the other wondered, and said so frankly, 
whether be wae in the habit of assuming a new 
character twice each year. 

‘Goad Ie very good,” sald Jones, in explanation. 
of tne lightness of bis heart. ‘‘ Those people 
down there were more glad to see me than I haa 
expected. They actually showered me, with biess- 
inge—regularly honest biessings,that entered into 
myilite and lifted me up. 1 shall never loox upon 
yellow fever with horror again. I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed myself asI have darirg 
the last six months. There would be little to 
dread—littls of sorrow—in the world were it pot 
for human ignorance. Possibly it ie better so 
Man would be a wild, dangerous sort of 
abimal it bis spirit were not subdued with 
occasional bot irons. The keenest delight know » 
to usis tbat which comes with calamity uvresl- 
ized. Wee, yee, itis well that we are ixnorant.“ 
‘* You are & philosopher, Jones.” 

“Don’t eall an old friend names,” said Jones 
grave'y. ‘O20 day down there word came from 
out in the country that a family- -2 whole family 
—was down with thefever. here was no one 








to give them care. The messe er, & negro boy, 


among the biossoms. She was in one of her 
favorite day dreams. She had, in fancy, discov- 
ereda gold mine; and now she was dispensing 
the gifts bought with the nuggete. 

* There'd be a goli watch for brother. and a 
pearl ecar!-pin for father,b asides a whole library 
of booke. For mo'her, besides bolts and bolts of 
black silk,some really pretty things, likeamethyst 
chains and dismond pins. Then to Bessie. poor 
child, shut up in that dark room with her weak 
eyes, 1’ givea beau iful ring. And, when it 
was admired, she’d say, ‘ Yes, wasn’t it sweet in 
Marioito remember me?’ And brother would 
take out his watcb, saying, ‘This is a keepsake 
from my dear s'ster.’” Aud father would speak 
of the pin as the gift of his thoughtful daugater. 
And mother would explain, ‘I tell Marion that 
she is to) gensrous; but she says ehe doesn’t 
giveaway ®smuch as she wants to—she’s s0 
uneelfish.’” 

** Marion,” called her brother, * won't you help 
me tie the tailof my kite? The boys are fiying 
theire, and this wind will go down in a little 
while—”’ 

* No, i¢ won't,” said Marion; ‘and I’m study- 
ing—”’ 

‘sMarion,” came her father’s voice from the 
{beary ‘ jast ran down to Mr. Page's bookshop 
and brirg me a box of pens,” 

‘Yes, tather,” said Marion, in a dispirited 
tone, as she thought, ** How I hste to run 
errands.” 

‘6 If you're golog dowa town,” said ber mother, 
**you might leave this plate of cake, on the way, 
at Mre. Beech’s. That will save my going.”’ 

‘Yes, mother,” Marion assented,| still more 
dejectedly. I hate to carry things,” she mur 
wmured, 

‘6 Marion,” oallod a voice over the fence,—it 
was Bessie’s mother.—"' won’t you come over and 
epend the evening with Bessie? She’s so lone 
some.” 

Ot course.” replied Mariop, adding to her- 
self, * L hate staying in a dark room and talking 
sbont nothing by the hour” Then feeling very 
moch abused, she started off on her errands. 

While Mr. Page wae wrapping up the box of 
pens, Msrion picked up a boos, and, according 
tober habit in that oasre iog little country 
shop, began reading. Wheo she looked, she 
could not tell how long she had been absorbec 
in the story, and asked her old friend, Mr. Page, 
forthe time. Bathe, atter consulting a large 
gold watch, resssared her by sayiag she had 
been there only a few minutes. 

* But, Mr. Page, I vever saw that wateh be- 
fore,” sald Marioa. * Jea’t it a beauty!” 

‘6 Ves. it’s new, end, [ supp se, a reauty,” he 
responded. ‘ But can you keen a secret?” 

« You kaow [ can; tell me all about it.” 

* Thie watch,” Mr. Page went on, smiling 
qa'gz'cally over bis glasses at Marion’s earnest 

ace, ‘ls the gi't of some of my fello w townsmen. 
They left the shoo only a few minutes ago. 
They felt very virtuous, and I felt much grati- 
fied. But since they went I’ve been thinking the 


matter over,and have been wondering whether 
my old aliver turnip wouldn’t have served all 
purposes for an old crank like me, and whether 
it wouldn’t have shown more true kindness on 
tne part of my fellow citizens if they bad been 
willing {a the past few years to show me little 
windnesses rather than to give me this ac a token 
of thelr esteem. Lvet wiater, whea I was laid 
Up with rhenmatiom, if one of them bad come in 
for an evening to tell me the news, or to shake 
down the furnace, or to shovel the snow off the 
front path, it would have shown more affection 
on their part, ani would bave been a really more 
valuable service to me.” 

‘02, how can you say 80!” cried Marion. 
“ Sarely, you would not rather have those little 
commonplace services than thie beautiful wateh,” 

“*gndeed, I should,” reeponced Mr. Page. 

‘and when you are as old as J, maybe your 
idea of & present will be changed. But romom · 
ber, this is a seeret ” : 

“ Pil remember,” Marion anewered slowly; 
“ Dat I'd rather have the wateh.” 

However, as Marion went home and thought 
over what that queer old Mr. Page had been 
saying, she began to wonder whether he could be 
right, afterall. She remembered that when, the 
yeer oefore, cue had eprataed her ankle 019 
the girls had sent her a big bunch of roses, but 
had never taken the time to visit her and tell 
her the news, while another of the giris bad 
epent an afternoon with her, giving ber all the 
details about sehool apd play which ene’ad been 
longing to Anow. Wasn't that talk worth mapy 
roses? And which girl showed more affection? 
Mariou was very sure she knew. Could it be 
that such little services acshe could render her 
family and her friends would beas acceptable, 
after all, as the wealth of a gold mine? 

At any rate, Marion helped her brother with 
bis kite tall, so that be wert cf happy, with 
yarde and yards of string and paper over his 
shoulder; and that evening, as she watched Bee 
sie’s growing interest in the news items, Marfon 
felt that, perbaps, after all,a gold mine wasn’t 
necessary in crder to make presents. —Obristian 








HISTORICAL. 


——Tbe chance of intervention in Scotland 
came to Edward through a diepated succession 
due to the death of the young Scottisn queen 
Margaret, the \** Maid of Norway.” as she was 
called from her father Eric, king of that country. 
In 1201 Bdward, as chosen arbitrator, awarded 
the Scottieh crown to John Balio), who accepted 
it with vasalage t> the English crown. In 1296 
war was caused by: a Scottich alliance with 
Pranee, then engsged in hostilities with England, 
and by a renanelaticn of allegiance to Edward. 
The struggle for Scottish independence bad 
begun, and at first the English sovereign had 
great success. Berwick was stormed with 
dreacfal slaughter. Danbar, Edinburgh and 
Stirling fell. Baliol wae detbroned and went a 
prisoner to London, along with the famous 
coropation stone from Scone and the Seottish 
regalis, Southern Scotland wae kept down by 
gerrisonr, end had to be put in civil and military 
charge of Eoglish cMsiale ae a conquered 
eountry when the great patriot and hero and 
able general Wililam Wallace took the fle‘d, in 
1297. He at once gained a brilliant victory over 
an Engl'sh army at Sticiiog Bridge, but in 1398 
Edward in person routed his forces at Palkirk. 

——EiwardI,, eldest son of Henry III. came 
to the throne of England in 1373, when he 
wae thircy-three years old, and reigned unti) 
1807. The ablest and best of all the Plantage- 
pet kings, one of the greatest of Eaglish rulers, 
was noble alike in person and character. Ooura- 
geoue and skilful in war,the victor over the great 
Simon de Montfort at Evesham; learned ana wise 
in legislation: truthfal and justin all his deal- 
ings; energetic, watehfa!, sageciousin adminis- 
tration and policy; he lacked little of per- 
fection as aking over men, and well won the 
fear, love and admiration cf his subjects. His 
faults were those of many 'monarehs cf feudal 
days—pride, imperiousness and occasions! 
cruelty wrought on those whose persistence pro 
voked bis wrath. His wife, Eleanor of Castile, 
was wortby of her husband. Her memory was 
kept alive by the famous “Eleanor Orosses,” 
one of which was afterwards erected at every 
nightly halting place, as her body was conveyed 
in solemn procession from Lincolnshire to 
London. 

——The Stuarts, as ie well znown, were @ hap- 
less race. James I. (1406-1487) was for the first 
eighteen years of his reign a captive in England, 
taken prisoner is a ship on his way to France 
for safety from an ambitious regent, the Duke of 
Albany. The young Scottich king, well trained 
under the care of Henry IV., was of some skil) 
in poetic literature. In 1411, during his absence, 
bis country was saved from Highland conq uests 
by defeat of a great host of mountaineers under 
Donald. Lord of the Ieles. Oa his retarn in 
1434, he showed himself one of the best of Scot- 
tieh rulers in bis restoration of law, jas‘ice and 
order; the regulation of the coinage, measures 
and weights; and the controlling of turbulent 
Hiabien‘ chieftains. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 


Himts by May Manten. 














3720 Fancy Waist, 
32 t> 40 in. bust. 


The demand for fancy waists increases month 
by montis. The model illustrated exemplifies the 
latest features and is suitad alike to the entire 
costume and the o4d skirt. Panne velvet, satin 
eultan, teffete and still newer panne plush, are 
all suitable for the latter, all drese materials for 
the former; but as shown the waist is made frov 
soft finished white taffeta in combination with 
cream guipare over white aud pale yel ow panne 
velvet. 

The foundation is a fitted lining thet closes at 
the centre front and should be carefully boned. 
The back proper fite smoothly across the shoul 
dere and ie drawn down in fulness at the waist 
line. The lace plastron is atteched to the right 
lining front included in the shoulder seam 
and hooks over into place at the left 
Single box plaits are formed on the edges of 
the fronts, a second being invisibly applied at 
evenly spaced distance. The trimming of velvet 
¢d ed insertion passes around the back at round 
yoke depth, aud flni:hes io pointed ends over 
the plaits in front. Soft decorative straps of 
velvet in graduated widths hold the fronte in 
position as illactrated. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, foished with pointed cuffs. At the 
neck ie a stock collar that curves upward ip 
stylish points. 

T cut this waiet fora woman of medium siz* 
8% yards of material 31 inches wide, or 1% 
yarde 44 inches wide will be required. with % 
yard 18 taches wide for plastron, and 3% yards 
of insertion aad 1 yard of panne velvet to trim 
as illustrated, 

The 0 ttsrn, No. 8780, is cat in sizes fora 83, 





4, 36, 88 and 40-Inch Dust measure. 
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2715 Shirt Waist, 
2 to 40in. bust. 


The shir waist shows variations without 
number, bot in all its forms retains the essentie! 
characteristics that have endeare! it to the 
femiaine heart. Taos emert idesiga: shown’ is 
admirable in every way, ana:will;0e found gen- 
erally becoming. “The slight falaese forma ‘by 
the taucke means the soft, gracefal foldethat are 
80 well adapted both to sleader and fetout 
fizures, and the back “gives jist ‘the ‘tapering 
effect required by the latest mode. sAe 
illustrated, the material is French fiannel ins 
pretty shade of pink, the buttons are of dull 
Gnished gold, and the belt of fiexibleimetal 
brafd, showing stripes of pink and gold, :hela by 
asimple dull gold buckle. All the season’s 
materials are suitable, however, taffeta, Henri 
ette, cashmere, albatross, all the soft finished 
eating and silk flannels. 


The waist is made over a fitted lining ’:that 
closes at the centre front. The fronts proper are 
laid in thres tueks at each shoulder, below 
which they fall fre to the waist, where the 
fulness is arranged in gathers. Down the centie 
is applied a tapering jbox' plait, that is: stitehed 
near each edge, permanently tojithe right front, 
and hooked over invisibly cr buttonea on to the 
left. The back inclades three tucke, that {corre- 
spond with aud meet those of the fronts at; the 
shoulder seam, are stitched in the back to the 
waist line, where they lap with slight fulness. 
The sleeves are in bishop style, finished at the 
wrists with pointed cuffs. At the neck fs a 
standing collar, that also is finished with a poiat, 
and Is lapped over at the centre front. 

To cut this waist fora woman of medium size 
4 yards of material 31 inches wide, 85 yards 37 
taches wide, 3% yards 83 inches wide or 3 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3716, is cut in sizes fora 33, 
84, 36, 88 and 40-inch bust measure. 








3732 Misses Shirt Waist, 
12, 14 and 16 years. 


Shirt waists fil! an important place in the 
wardrobe of the younDg girl, as well as in tbat 
ofhermamma. The pretty little model shown 
ie adapted to silk, Henrietta, French flannel and 
all the list of washable materials, cheviote. 
madras, daticte, etc. As illustrated, it} is of 
albatross fa Rassian blue, with bands of black 
taffeta and small gold battons overlaid with s 
tracing of biack. 

Tne foundation is a Atted lining that closes 
at the centre front. Os it are arranged the 
back and the fronts, that also close at the centre, 
but separately. The fronts proper are laid ip 
groupe of tucks, three each, that extend from 
the neck and sboulders to yoke depth, snd are 
drawn down on the gathers at ‘he waistline 
The back inciudes a centre V-shaped portion and 
side backs, which are laid in three narrow tucke 
each. The sleeves are in bishop style with var- 
row caffe that terminate in pointed eads. At the 


closes slightly to the left of the centre. 


neck is stock collar, that also is pointed, and | 
| MassACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 


To cut thie waist for a miss of 14 years of 
age 8% yards of material 31 inches hin 2% 
Yards 37 inches wide, 1% yards 83 inches wi.e 
OF 1% yards 44 inches wide, will be required, 
The pattern, Ne, 8789, is cnt tn sizes for 
B itses of 12, 14 and 16 years of ae. 
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369] Woman's Knickerbockers. 
22to 32 in. Waist. 


No woman who bas ever known the comfort of 
kolekerbockers ever consents ‘to be without a 
well fitting pair thet can be worn when required. 
Oatdoor sport bas taught many useful lessons, 
but none ‘more needed than that petticoats are 
bamperiog when fany sort of exercise is to be 
taken. Oyeling, golf, tennis, walking, all call for 
clothing of little weight. Koickerbockers are 
the only garments yet devised that answer to the 
call, yt are comfortable at the same time. The 
excellent model illustrated faifils all require 
ments, and can become warmer or cooler as the 
season demands. jFor winter they can be made 
of cheviot, serge, Drilliantine, fisanelette; for 
warmer weather of silk popg3e and linen. To 
make them still neater and more practicable 
many women introduce an inner garment or lin 
log of cambric that is quite separate and can be 
removed and laun ‘tered, yet, being cut precisely 
Uke the .outside, fits to a nicety and is not com 
bersome in the least. 

Tae leg portions are lose enough for freedom 
and ease without becoming cicmsy and are 
simply adjusted with elastic bands inserted ina 
bem. Theupper portion fits smoothly without 
fulness, being shaped with sbort hip darts that 
prevent even the smallest addition to the s/ze. 
The waist edge le bound or faced and pressed 
fiat. The openings are at the side seams and 
underlaps are provided on the front edges, 
where smal!, flat buttons are sewed on to unite 
with buttonholes worked on the back oogoas. 

To cut the kaickerbcckers for a woman of 
medium siz3 4 yards of material 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 44 inches wide, or 2 yards of 60 inehes 
wide, will be re quired, i 

The pstterp, No. 3691, is cut in siz3s fora 323, 
24. 26, 28, 80 and 82 inch waist measure. 








3717 Seven-gored Tucked Skirt, 
22 to 30 in, Waist. 


The skirt that ie tucked in groups is always 
graceful and promises to remain a favorite for 
the present and the season tocome. The model 
tlustrated ig the very latest that has appea‘ed, 
and combines all the nswest features. As shown 
it is made of wool crepe in cadet blue, but is 
suited to atl materials; “clow, si'k, cashmere, 
crepe de ebine and the entire range of available 
staffs. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores. The tucke, 
which area halfinch in widt), are laid at the 
etraight edge of each side and back gore, there 
belog six groups in all, three ateach side. They 
are atitehed and pressed fiat to the point ind’- 
cated, below which thev are left free to fell in 
soft folds to the floor. The uppe: portion of the 
ekirt is fitted closely and smootbly, but it flares 
stylishly as it falle below the knees. The fu'- 
nese at the back Is laid in double inverted plaits 
that meet over the ceptre seam. 

To cut this ekirt fora woman of medium s’z) 
85% yards of materia! 21 inthes wiie,54%4 yarde 
44 inches wide, or 4 yards 50 inches wide, will 
be required. 

The pattern, No. 3717, is cut in efz3e fora 33, 
24, 26, 28 and 80-inch waiet measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPEOIAL PATTERNS—For pattern, illus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
agestamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
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\ 7ANTED :—A case of bad health that RIEA 
One gives relief. . Note the word R'‘I 
RI P’A'N'S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had a 


S  8t., New York. 
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lipans Tabules, clean and pure, 


|. ndigestion soon will cure; 
1DJains from all such kindred harm 
ia 
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-A'N'S on the package and accept no substitu 


t any drug store. Ten 
monials will be mailed to any address for 6 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
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will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life, 
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THE HORSE. 
PAAR APIIPIP PLP IL LP LLL LLL IDI IDE 
Ethan Allen (2.25 1-2). 
(Coneluded.) 


Vermont Bieck Hawk, the sire of Ethan 
Allen, was a solid black in color. He stood 
about 15 hands high and weighed close to 
1000 pounds. He was small and scrawoy 
when young, but very handsome at mataur- 
ity. He was a nataral born trotterand a 
remarkably fine roadster. His gait was 
very springy and elastic, and ao was that u: 
many of his descendants even to the tuira 
and fourth generations. In fact, there ar+ 
some of his descendants at tha present day 
which display thet trait. 

Bleck Hawk was bred by a Mr. Bepjam- 
Kelly who at that time kept a hotel at 
Darham, N. H., bat Mr. Kelly traded t'e 
mare to Ezekiel Twombly, and Black Haw? 
was fosied the property of Mr. Twombly 
about the middle of Arril 1833. He was by 
Sherman Moragar, a son of Jastin Morgan. 
His dam was a larze 0/z34 black mare that 
originated in the Province of New Branr- 
wick. lt hes been stated in print that thie 
mare came from Nova Scotia, but we know 
for a certainty that this was an uaninten- 
tional mistake, either on the part of the 
writer or of the compositor, probably the 
former. We got the facts from Mr. Shed. 
rick Seavey.a man who knew the mare well 
for years, and have the note book in which 
we made the entry as it come from his lips. 

Sherman Morgan was owned by the late 

John Bellows at the time the dam of 
Black Hawk was mated with that horse, 
and stood at Mr. Kelly’s stable ou Tues- 
day of each week during the season of 1832 
from May 8 to Jaly 31, as is shown by Mr. 
Kelly’s receipt for k-eping Mr. Bellows 
horses and his man who bad charge of 
them. ‘This receipt is now in our posses- 
ston. 
“When Black Hawk was foaled he was 
such a puny, scrawny looking colt that 
Mr. Twombly seriously thought of having 
him killed. He said that he was ashamed 
to have such a looking thing following his 
mere. He asked a neighbor who came there 
to buy some hay to look the little fellow 
over, avd tell bim whether he thought it 
would pay to ‘ry to ralsehim. The neijgh- 
bor sald, ** Let him live; shat cols will be 
worth $100 scme day’? Mr. Twombly de 
cided not to kill the colt, bat he gave him to 
his grandson, Sbadrack Seavey, who made 
his home with his zrandparevts from the 
time he was a small boy until he was of 
age. Mr. Seavey’s mother was a daughter 
of Ez:kiel Twombly. Atthe timeof Mr. 
Twombly’s death the administratcr of the 
estate did not acknowledgathat Black Hawk 
was the property of young Mr. S2avey, who 
was then about 21, and the colt was 
appraised at $65. Mr. Seavey, however, 
presented a bill of $65 to the estate for labor, 
which was allowe¢, and the colt was turned 
over to him to settle the claim. 

Mr. Seavey broke Black Hawk both to 
drive in harness and be ridden upon the 
back. The colt was very tractable. He 
never did a wrong thing elther when ridden 
or driver. He was a natural born trotter. 

Before Mr. Seavey diepos:d of him he could 
easily pase the fastest 4rotters in that 
vicinity, and up to that time was never 
koownto break from the trot when a 
speed. Inthe winter of 1838 Mr. Seavey 
traded Black Hawk with A. R. Mathes, at 
‘One time an oll merchant in Boston, and an 
excellent judge of ahorse. Mr. Seavey to 
ceived anotber horse and $50 iu cash. 

After driving Black Hawk awhile and 
developine his speed some Mr. Mathes sold 
him to Messrs. Brown & Thurston, then 
proprietors of a hotel in Haverhil!, Maee., 
for $200. Mr. Tharston finally became the 
sole owner of the horse, developed his 
speed, exhibited him at fairs and raced him 
eome. 

Tm 1844, Colonel Thurston sold Black 
Hawk for $800 to David Hill of Bridport, 
Vt., where the horse was taken and kept 
for stock purposes the remainder of his life. 
Black Hawk died at Bridport Deo. 1, 1856 
Within a few years from the time Black 
Hawk wentto Vermont he was the most 
popular stallion in New England or the 
North. The Morgans were then the most 
popuiar horses in the country. The owners 
of some of the other Morgan stallions evi- 
dently became s filicted with jealousy of this 
beautiful son of Sherman Morgan. Some 
one then invented a story stating that Black 
Hawk was not2son of Sherman Morgan, 
but was got by a horse called Paddy, owned 
at one time by John Bellows, the owner of 
Sherman Morgan, and used by him one 
season as a teaser for the latter. 

The author of this falsehood called 
particular attention to the color of Black 
Hawk as being unlike the color tbat 
prevailed in the Morgan family. Many, of 
course, believed the story, especially such 
as bad never heard that the dam of Black 
Hawk was black. Some one embellished 
this story very highly,:and gave it to 
Charles L. Flint, secretary of the Messa- 
cbusetts Board of Agricultare, and he pab- 
lished it in one of his annual reports. 

The story as published was a very ro- 
mantic one and fol! of minute detaile. It 
stated thet the dam of Black Hawk was 
mated surreptiticusly with Paddy by some 
boys who stole into the stable secretly 
by the light of lanterns sone San 
day night, where the dam of Black 
Hawk, also the stallions Sherman Morgan 
and Paddy, were kept. I; may have been 
owing tc the day of the week mentioned 
that caused Mr Flint to place implicit con- 
fidence in the falsehood. At any rate it is 
evident that be did not mskea thoroush 
nvestigation to learn the facte, for had he 

one so it would never bave sppeared there. 

Mr. Bellows, at one time the owner of 
both Paddy and Sherman Morgan, denied 
the story most emphaticelly and asserted 
that he had sold Paddy some three years 
pefore Black Hawk was foaled. Mr Ballows 
spent several of the last years of his life at 
Hotel Warren in this city, where he finajly 
died. 1t was the privilege of the writer to 
have several interviews with bim there at 
various times extending over a period of two 
or three years. Mr. Bellows always stoutly 
asserted that the story concerning Paddy 
being the sire of Black Hawk was an abso- 
lute falsebood without the slightest ground 
for a foundation. We afterwards obtained 
facts in the shape of siud books and papers 
which show that the man who invented the 
story was not only a malicious liar bat a 
stapid one. 

Daring my last interview with Mr. Bel- 
lows he informed the writer tbat his old 
stad books were still in existence, stored 
among a lot of other papers and documents 
at Laucaster, N. H, and that when he vie- 
ited Lancaster he would get them and give 
them to me. He never visited the 
town after that daring his _iife, 
but after his death. at the suggestion of 
the writer, these stud service books, and 
some other papers pertaining to horses 
once owned by him, were bought by the 
proprietor of the BREEDER, whose property 

hey now are. The stad book of Sherman 
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Morgan shows that Benjamin Kelly was 
obarged for the services of Sherman Mor- 
gan May 14, 1832 Below the charge, and 
in Mr. Bellows’ bandwriting, is the state 
ment that * this mare produced Black Hawk 
from this service.” 

The stad service book of Paddy shows 
that the last charge for the services of that 
horse was Jaly 31, 1830. The following 
month, August, 1830, Mr. Bellows eold 
Paddy. The horse was taken to Rhode 
Island. shortly after this sale, and Mr. Bel- 
lows never saw him ava'n.} 

Among the papers obtained from the 
estate wae a stad billor poster for Sher- 
man Morgen dated April 29, 1832, and issued 
by Mr. Bellows. This stad bill states'that 
Sherman Morgan wotld stand at Dover 
Hotel, Dover, Mondays and Wednesdays; 
at Kelly’s, Darham, Taesdays; at Copp’s: 
South Berwick, Thursdays; at Greac Falls 
Fridays; at Rassell’s, Roebester Plaine, 
Saturdays. This bill aleo states that one 
of Sberman’s best sons will accompany 
that horse. 
given by Mr. Kelly in payment of 
Kelly’s bill from May 8 to J aly 31, 1832, for 
the keeping of two horses and oce man. 
The receipt proves that only ‘two horses 
owned by Mr. Bellows wore kept at Kelly’s 
the season of 1832. ‘The stud bill or poster 
proves irrefatably that these two horres 
were Sherman Morgan and one of Sherman 
Morgano’s sons, It sweeps every particle 
of ground from beneath the Paddy lie, and 
barys it so deeply that nota vestige of it 
remains. 

The facts found in schese bor ks and papers 
coincide exactly with the verbal statements 
obtained by the writer daring ap in- 
terview with the late Shadrack S avay, 
who had the care of Black Hawk from the 
bour the colt was foaled ant!'l he beceme 
| she property of Albert R. Mathes, 


The majority cf the get of Vermont Blacx 
Hawk were noted for beauty of oonforma- 
tion, elegance of style and trappy, elastic 
trotting action. Nearly all of them were 
superfor in speed and road qualities to 
those of any other branch of the Morgan 
family, and the Morgans as a class were the 
best roadeters in the world. Ethan Allen 
surpassed all the other sons and all the 
daughters of Vermont Black Hawk, not 
only in speed bat aleo in beauty and style. 
Hie trotting action was as nearly perfect as 
that of any horse ever produced. He could 
show a marvellous barat of specd, bat his ca- 
pacity for pulling weight was pot as great 
as that of some others. When hitched witb 
running mate there was no other trotter in 
his day that could equal him. Though hie 
record to harness was ooly 3.254, yet hitched 
to pole, with a ranner to pull the weight, 
he trotted toa record of 2.15. This shows 
that he was not onlya remarkebly level- 
headed trotter, bat was also a well-balanced 
one. 

* When Ethan Allen was a cojt hie breeder, 
Joei Holcomb, sold a half interest in him to 
Orville S. Roe of Shoreham, Vt. and he 
was owned jointly by them for severa' 
years. After passing through several bande 
he became the property of the late J. E. 
Maynard, who kepta public stable in Bow- 
doin ¢quare, this city, and ran a farm ip 
New Hampshire. After keeping him two or 
three seasons Mr. Maynard sold him to the 
late Wesley P. Balcb of this city, who bought 
him for Col. H. S. Rassell of Fearnaught 
(2.233) and Smuggler (2 152) fame, and pro- 
prietor of Home Farm, Milton, Mase. The 
horse was viaced in charge of the vetersn 
trainer, J.J.Bowen,who stood him for stock 
purposes at Mystic Park. Mr. Bowen has 
assured the writer that Ethan Alien was the 
best gentlemen’s roadster and fastest sleign 
horse that he ever drove. if we remember 
correctly the horse was well patron!z30 
while in Mr. Bowen’s charge. The late 
Wesley P. Baloh showed us the stad 
service book of Ethan Allen during the 
time the borse stood at Mystic on one of 
our last vi its to his «ffice on Devonshire 
street. 

Col. Amasa Sprague of Providence, R. I,, 
bought Kthan Allen, Oct. 17, 1870, for $7500, 
a large price for a horse in his 22d year. 
The horse was kept for awhile in the vicin- 
ity of Providence, and was then sent ¢> the 
stock farm owned by Messrs. Sprague and 
Akers at Lawrenee where he wae kept the 
remainder of his life. He died Sept. 10, 
1876, There were many who believed 
that though Ethan Allen went sound 
he had a spavip. Some years after the 
horse died, Dr. W. H. Marrett, better 
known as * Visiov,’”’ was in Keneas, where 
Eshan Allen died. Wishing to sat'sfy him. 
self upon this point, he made a carefal 
examination of the bones of the hooks. He 
found a slight enlargement. but there was 
no deposit, as there always is ia cases of 
bone spavin. 
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We have also the receipt | 4am was by Hele’s Green Mountain Morgan, 


Price $1.60 bottle. Sold a oF 
fad fgg d, with full directions campaigners from mares of Morgan linesge. 


No one can form apy idex of E;han Allen’s 
euccess as a sire by merely referring so his 
lat of standard performers in the great table 
ofthe Year Book. The total namber of 
his get that took records of 2 30 or better Is 
bat eeven, inclading the pacer Parnell 
(2,292). It was ae a sire of handsome, 
stylish, spirited yet docile r:adsters thet he 
excelled, and in this respect he surpaserd all 
other stallions of hisday. Itis a singular 
fact that all of his sons and daughters 
that trotted to records cf 230 or better 
were got by him during the seasnns 
that he was raced more or less. 
There were many otbers that were 
capable of taking reeords in etand 
ard time, bat they were so highly 
valued as roadeters that their owners could 
not epare them to have them trained. The 
fastest of his get by the records was Billy 
Barr (2 23%); that was from a mare of un- 
known breeding. . The moet succeasfal race 
@wioner shat he got wae Hotspar (2 24), 
witner of 46 heets in 230 or better. His 


a son of G'fford Morgan. 

The Year Book credits Ethan Allen 
wish 22 sons that have sired standerd 
apeed. The most noted of these is Danie! 
Lambert, whose likeness is pr-seated op 
the front paze of this peper. Duniel Lam- 
bert wae bred by William H. Cook of Ticon- 
derege, N Y.. and foaled in 1858 His dam, 
Fanny Cook, was by old Abdallab, the son 
of the thoroughbred Mambrino, by Mes- 
sepger, that got Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 
His second dam was oy the ranning horse 
Stockholm’s American Star, whose sire 
was Dnoroc, a thoroughbred son of im- 
ported Diomed, and whose dam as stated 
upoao apparently good authority was inbred 
to the Messenger strain. 

When a sacking Daniel Lwmbert wat 
bought by Uncle John Porter of Tloonde? 
oga, N.Y., for $300. Unele John named him 
Hippomones. He developed his speed some 
and started him in a race at Saugur, 
Mass.,ae a three year old. The noted 
trainer Dan Mace drove the colt, and won 
in straight heate; time, 2 49%, 243, 2.42. 
After the race Dan Mace went into the 
jadgee’ stand and offered to match the colt 
against any three year old trotter in the 
world for $10,000 a side. If we remember 
correctly Mace had driven him a trial 
in 236. When coming fiv yeara old 
Daniel Lambert was bought by R. S. 
Denny, then of Boston, for $3000 The 
horse was taken to Saratoga, N. Y., and used 
awhile as a roadster. 


The late A. C. Harris, who had charge of 
him at Saratoga, bas assured the writer 
that Daniel Limbert was the hand- 
somest, most stylish and fastest roadster at 
that famous eummer resort. He was 
finally bought by Benjamin Bates, and sent 
to Cream Hill Farm, Shoreham, Vt.,where 
he stood for stock purposes for 12 years 
and zas liberally patronized. In 1878 he 
was brought to the Bates Farm, Water- 
town, wheres he stood for stock purposes 
unt 1880, when he was bought by the late 
Divid Soow and teken to bis farm in 
Andover, Mass. Inthe fall of 1894 he was 
eold at auction and brought $1550, if we 
remember correctly. We were present and 
pever saw a horse of any age make a better 
appearance to baiter than he did coming 
down the street with the groom running by 
his side. 

When in his prime no horse could be 
found to compsre with Daniel Lambert in 
beauty of form, elegance of style, grace of 
carriage, ease and elasticity of gait, excel- 
lencs of quality and fineness of finish com- 
bined. He was of the Morgan pattern, 
standing about 15 hands, bad a neat, bony 
head, large, expressive eyes, set well apart, 
ehort, lively ears, always carried erect, 
clean-cut throttle, bandsomely arched 
neck of good length, well set upon strong, 
oblique shoulders, givi.g him neturally an 
upheaded, lofty appearance. His back 
was of medium Jength and very strong; ribs 
well sprung from the spine, giviog hima 
round barrel, which was deep, of good 
length, and ribbed closely to the hips; loin 
broad and well mascied; coupling strovg 
and smooth; hips long and roundly tarned ; 
ramo rather straight, the whirlbone and 
tall being set high ; quarters well muscled; 
hocks well let down; forearms long, broad 
and muscular; cannons short, the bone 
beipg of good size in proportion to the 
weight of the body. 

His hind leg was fairly straight, but the 
lower part was joined to the hock at some- 
thing of an angle, giving it the conforma- 
tion found in many speedy trotters. His 
paaterns were short and strong, feet well 
shaped, and of siza in proportion to that of 
body aud limbs. 

He was parchased by or for Joseph Bat- 
tell, Middlebury, Vt., where he wae taken 
and kept sill his death, which occurred 
June 29, 1889. The get of Daniel Lembert 
as arule were pretty high strang. They 
would not brook harsh treatment, and in 
the hands of men who were inelined to be 
rough some of them took hold of the bit a 
little too strong to suit the average 
horreman. The majority of them were 
spirited, stylish roadeters. Nearly all 

of them could show some speei, and many 

ofthem were very fast. He is credited 

with 38 that have taken records in standard 

time. 

Daniel Lambert, like his sire, Ethan 

Allen, got his fastest trotters aud best 





reo rde, wae from a daughter of Hiawatha, 
and Hiawatha was by Jackson’s Fiyivg 
Clond. The latter was a son of Vermont 
Black Hawk. Oomee is credited with win 
ping 7iheats in 2.30 or better. The next best 
campaigner thet Daniel Lambert got was 
Lady Foxie (2 243), winner of 46 heats in 
2.30 or better. Tae dam of Lady Fexle was 
by the Breed Horse, a son of Vermont 
Black Hawk. 

The sons of Daniel Lambert that were 
most eucceseful in gettirg fast trotters were 
also from mares that had a Morgan cross 
close up in their pedigrees. Ben Franklin 
(2 29), that atands at the head of themas a 
sire of standard speed, was out of the great 
brood mare Black Kate, and her sire wae 
Addison, bv Vermont Biack Hawk. 
Afistos (2.28%), that stands next to Ben 
Franklip, was out of the great brood mare 
Fanny Jackson, and her sire was Stonewa!) 
Jackeor, by Williamson’s Black Hawk, a 
son of Vermont Biack Hawk. 

Star Ethan, Daniel Lambert’s third best 
eon by the records as a sire of standard 
speed, was from a daughter of the Charcbili 
Horse, à son of Vermont Biack Hawk 

Abraham, another quite successful son of 
Daniel Lambertas a aire, was out of P lly 
Cook, and ber sire was Vermont Black 
Heek. There is no doubt that had Cobden 
(2.283) lived, he would have proved one of 
the most successful epeed producing sone 
of Daniel Lambert. The dam of Cobden 
was by Esban Allen (2254), and out of a 
dsughter of Abdallah, making her sister in 
blood to Danie! Lambert. 

Asa brood mare sire, Daniel Lambert is 
prominent among the moat suscessful ones 

Noother stallion that has ever stood in New 
England has ever approached him in this 
respect. His dauzhters bave already pro. 
duced 113 that have taken records of 2 30 
or better, and 91 of them are trotters. There 

are few crosses that are more desirable ina 
brood mare than one from this distinguished 
son of Ethan Allen, especially to cross witb 
the Hambietonoian family, and particulariy 
the Wilkes branch of that family. 

The dam of R. binstein (2.05), oneof the 
bandsomest and fastest sons of Baron 
Wilkes (2 18), was inbred to Daniel Lambert 

Her sire was Aristos (2.273), by Dante) Lam- 
bert, and her dam was Brownlie, by Danie) 
Lambert. Brownie was a full sister of 
Noneeush (2.254) and Colonel Moulton 
(2 284)., The Lambert cross as a rule insures 
beauty, style, speed and excellent road 
qualities. 





Racing at Lowel), Mass. 

It Is estimated that more than one thourard 
people gathered cn t». Merrimack River al 
Lowell], Mas¢., on the 29:h ulf., to witness an ost 
race on the ice. The weather was favorable anc 
tbe race more for bicod than oats. When the 
horser were called, en pacers and one trotter 
lined ap for the word as follows: O. BH. Strafford 
with Tergus Rooker, Onester Ooram with Sugar 
Loaf, Obarite Uampbdell with Don C., Dr. Bauke 
with C. C. Dunbar, H. G. Kilkenvy with So 
Long. Obaries rost witn Rewben, Byron Jobneon 
with Fargo and George Wilson with G. L. T. 

There wae » misunderstanding 02 the part of 
some of the drivers in the second heat, whict 
resulted in a false start. The jadge waved tiem 
back, and said no go,” but some of the oriverr 
under stooa him to give the word, and went over 
the couree, but some of the drivers who under- 
stoe’ the eltustion did not. The race was to be 
Dest three in five, baif-mile beats. Four of the | 
drivers took their horses home after the secoud 
hest, thinking the race was finished. The oats 
bave not been divided yet. and some claim that 
toe race bas pot deen finished. The summary, 
sccordaing to the jacges’ book, is as follows: 


Torgue Booker (stp ford) .................. 114 
So Long (KllBenny) ........................ 421 
Dow O. (Oampbell).........ccccce-cecccccecs 842 
U. O. Danbar (Banks )..........cccccecscees 668 
Sugar Loaf (Oorom) ........................ 2 Sar 
Rudon (Fost).......... ccc cccssscccccccsced 6 Hor 
Pargo (Jonr don).......................... .770—r 
G. L. T. (WVllson)·...... ............ .. 8 8 Or 
t PECTATOR. 





One of the best yearlings st Subuarben 
Farm, Giene Falls, N. V., i0 by Directam 
(2 052), cut of Janie T (2.14), by Bow Belle 


>a 


The stewards of the Grand Circuit turned 
down the ¢xpert judge idea at their meeting 
at Datroit. 








Te Be Prepared 

For war is the eurest way for thie nation tc 
maintain peace. That is the opinion of the 
wisest statesmen. Itis :qually true that to be 
prepared for spring ie the best way to avoid the 
peculier dangers of the season. This is a lesscn 
multitudes are learning, aud at this time, whan 
the blood is sure tobe loaded with impurities 
and to be weak and sluggish, the mililone begin 
to teke Hood’s Sareapariila, which purifies, en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, expels all disease 
germs, creates a g004 appetite, gives strength 
and energy and puts the whole eystem in 2 
healtby condition, preventing pneumonis, te vara 
end other dangerous diseases which are liable to 
attack a weakened syetem. 


Don’t you belteve tnat German Peat Moses ts 
an economical aua healthy horse bedding? As) 
O. B. Barrett, 46 North Market street, to seac 
you testimontais. 





FORBES FARTI1.... : 


The Champion Stallion Trotter of : 
...1898 and 1899... 4 


BINGEN, 2.06: . 


By May King, 2.20; dam, Young Miss, by Young Jim. Y 
TERMS $100. y 


Fee for stallion service due when mare is served. Mares kept at $4.00 
to May 1; after May 1 at $2.50 per week. Address 


-..J. P. HALL, Ponkapog, Mass 
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EAST LYNNE FARM. 


1 ETH BEL._____ 2.13% 
Lynne Bel 2.102, sire or peroow ei 3: 
40 two-year-olds (without records) by the following sires—1o | 
Prodigal, 8 by Delmarch, 6 by Barron Wilkes, 6 by Stranger 
by Axtell, 4 by Patchen Wilkes, 1 by Allerton and 1 by Epaulet 
brought a total of $11,480, or an average of $280 each, at 1! 
Fasig November sale, while two two-year-old fillies (withou: | 
records) by Lynne Bel, in same sale sold for $570 and $800 eal). | 








THE JUG 


Director’s Jug 2.293, SIRE OF BriGHT HOPES >... | 


His First Two Foals. 


* 
year-old trotting Stallions, out of the dam of Brown Hal 2.12 

sire of the world’s fastest harness horse Star Pointer 1.59'. 
combination of blood unequaled in any other sire. | 


W. N. BURGESS, Flemington, \. J 


By the sire of Direct 2.0514 and Directum 2.051/, King of fon 


For particulars address 











1901 THRRAGM FARM. 


STALLIONS IN SERVICE. 


1901 





Son o° Bow R°!1s,2.194, sire of Bil'y Andrew;, 2.0649. Bellwood A.. 


8.071%. *tc. ( v Electiore cr. cam, Reguti’nl Bel’s, cam of ©): dam. Ko 

Mo_.dam of B real, 2.153%, Matiu Ball: (3), 2. 16x. The Suen 3 mrt 
ry Ales: tars, 2.23: seror.a dam, Noontido, 2.204%, dam 0’ Midi 9. 
Noondsy,. 2.80. sire of «). by Hare id 413; third dam, Midnight dam of 


30971 Jay Ey~ See. p. 2.06% tu. 2.10, Ele tricity, 2.17%, ete.. by Pilot Jr. 12 
or ural »pee &u any «orse living. be best 
Brother of Boreal, 3, 2.15 3-4 ndividual and fastest of the Bow Bellr-Roey Morn family ie a 
Sire of Boralm:, 4. 2.08, ete. Service Fee, $75. 
Son of Mambhrino King. the greatest sire of 2.10 spee1; dan r 
cede-, dam of Dare Devil, 2.09, by Chimes, the greatest sire af cites 


e e 
trotting sypee? second dem, Sa'tory, cam of Man olin, 2.16, by A mor 
The arch 82%4. Marbrino King sired ‘seven in the 2.10 lint, averasice 
2 07 514.8 showing unequalle*. Three are trotiers averaging 2s. a 


+howing surpassed by bat one sire. living or dead, and tha: Chimes. «| 
32569 of the dam of Tha Iavincih's, he having tn-ee tro ters aver*giug 2.5 ° > 

Broth f Dare D facluting Th» abbot, 2.034%. tha @worid’s “hsm 9101. 

rother of Dare Devil, 2.09. The inviveible combines tha blo» of the two greatest sires ot ex- 

!reme trotting speed in the Stud Book. 


Service Fee, $50. 
Son of Rx Aneriecus (4) ¥.11%. streof Battleton (¢). 2.0934. and 


Amer can Bella (4) 2.1214; dom, Briulfant,dam of t otras o’ peed. by 
— a aes dam, Toraz, dean of 2. by Stratnn ore 405: third 
jam ‘lard, by Aibion: fourth de u, Ned, dam uf Viemmie G., 2.151 
aud 4 others by Edwin Forrest 49. . — 


Service Fee, $25. 
fend fcr Catalog. AcCreas 
TERRACE FARM, Titusv ile, Pa. 


J.C. DeKINNEY, Preprietor. 
L D ~4¢eFER, Gaunager. 





VILLAGE FARM. 
STALLIONS IN SERVICE. 


The gr ‘atest sire of extreme trotting speed that ever lived. 
Sire of The Abbot, 2.03%, world’s champlon: Fantasy (4), 2.05, cham 
pion three, four and five year old mare; The Monk (4), 2.08%4—the three 
aus fastest trotters ever sired by one horse. Average record. 2.(5 5-6. No 
5348 


1901 1901 





other sta'li n, living or dead. has given the turf three such trotters. 
Sire of 6 in 2.10; 12 in 3.15: 39 in 8.20. 
Service See, $1026. 


Winner of seven first prizes ‘and three championships at the Nations 
Horse Show. 


a 
Son of Mambrino King, the greatest ‘sire of 3.1) speed; (an 
by Chimes, the greatest sire of extreme trotting speed. Mam 
brino King has three trotters and four pacers ‘in 2.10, average record 


2.07 5-14, a sbowing unsurpassed. His three trotters average 3.05 
os Obimes being the only staliion with thcee averaging faster. 
Record 2. Service Fee $108, 


A Coming $8.00 Peeer-. Pacedahaifin 1.°3% over Jewettyille 


a 
covered track last week in December. Son of Direct, 2.05%. sire o! 
Dir ctly, 3.03%, Directum Kelly, 2.08%, etc.; dam by Tom Hal, sire of Hal 
Pointer, 2.04%, etc., and grandsire of Star Pointer, 1.59%. 
Service Fee $:0e. 


Other stall’) n° ineervies *¢ reawenehia faer, Rend fo-c-talovue, 
C.J & HARRY HAMLIN Props. Village Farm, East Aurora, VN. ¥ 





PRIEST'S sor. MACHINES 


; —— SS Are the Accepted Standard. 
: 8 * oe — SS \ : 
Shia ee ae Ss 35 Years’ Experience. 
—— n Our eꝝ porloneo means wouedo 
y you in dollare. Oar Clippers clip 
cleaner, faster and jonger than 
any other; our combipstion O Ir 
ping ané Grooming Machines per 
fectly clip and clean more Horse*, 
better, with less expense, ladot 
ano time than apy otner--from 20 
10 80 borses per bour perfectly 
groomed. Onur machines sre be 
Dest that experterce, <xilled 
labor and materia! can ss9. 80d 
the price is the most ec mical, 
quality, service a'd ability 
copsidered. Oar cireuls: sj] all 
—— aboot them. Sand foro 


We've Made Ha'y “utting 
Machines for ©. Yeats: 
- 








No. 7, ~ Perfect Power Clipper. 
AMERICAN SHEARER MF6. CO., - = NAS 











— 
ELENA GOLO ST0C: 
Paying Dividends oO Per Annum 
Equal to 6% On the Investmen 
$500 000 (ret) in cre blocked out. Only 1-20 cf the property «xplored. Pe : 
Gividen‘s assured Mine now earming more than twice whst ia required fo : 


Menthly Dividend » ftter expenses of mining, milling, etc.. are vatd. Comp: * 
Ore on ite own mill. Large acreace—jarge ore Dodier—largs and uniform value: 
mapagement. Oapital'zsa for 1,000,000 shares. Par value $1.(0 each, fall paid = 
aseesnable, Nodebte. A limited amount of thie stock ie offerea at 50 Cents 4 * 
lote of 100 shares or over. Farsier particalars furnished. 


THE WACY-HENCEN INVESTMENT © ’: 
601 WINTHROP BUILDING, BOSTON, SASS. 


Reference by permission—Kxehavaa National Bank, Colorado Sorings. ( 
Merchants’ National Bavk, Portiand, O-eecn; First Nations! Rank, Portland, ree 
















































TOB LAWnSNCE-WILLIAME CO. 


Comee; (2.193), the fastest of his get by the 








lien, psn hh church, nd 
» pi wit in. iso churc O- 
lahovela. ‘Spreads t0 Sin, lechocl bells. Allsses. | Marvin Smith Go., 65-57-59 Jefferson St., Chicas 






















$9.40 (67.90 15 cls. 
e hr 
for this B 
hay carrier. AB { 
40 ft. outfit BAt 
For 14 in. double shin all|with pulleys, COR 
steel er —— hangers, Lae 1 PLA t 
scour. 12 in. 8.40; 16 in. |hooks, rope, fork. Every-| ew an 9 
ne se Harrow. 910,80. Get the best thing complete, —$9.00.| (@ 2 horse, 4 shovel cultiva-| vrinds| T J 
Any length furnished, — tor. 15 styles, riders and| The Champton¢ — tas J 
For 12-16 $2" ${ { 5 For garden drill. With drill — — 6 ft. Ea wel dpoint sam er te 
and 11 cultivator attachments 8 Grinds heel and pon for| ket 
BALL BEARING. 7 and 250 book on garden-| of things you need on the|time. W ith one — m 
All steel disc harrow, easiest for No. 2 ing 88.50. Send for free cata-|farm. All kinds of har-/sickle, $3.50, wit all] styles re 
made. 8 farm beil. log with full terms, 95 styles|ness repairs, carpenter|stones fore es.7o | duced pres 
nds of tools, * 





We 501 ‘ seedersand drills to pick from. ' tools, etc. Reve ne . — 
for our FREE 328-Page Agricultural Catalogue, 
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